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4UCCABY BRIDGE, DARTMOOR 


SUPPLEMENT 
AUCTIONS 


BODMIN, CORNWALL 

Sale of a modern Freehold Detached Resi- 

dence known as 

DEMELZA, 
LAUNCESTON ROAD, BODMIN 

Splendidly situated on main road. 4 bed., 
bath., 2 rec. rooms, kitchen. Conservatory. 
Main — services. Well-designed gardens. 

Double garage. 
Auction at The Guildhall, Bodmin, on 

Thursday, July 25, 1957, at 3 p.m. 

Full details from 

J. KEMPTHORNE BARBER, F.A.|I. 
Manor Office, Bodmin (Tel. 49). 
SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE 
Tenby 5 miles. Pembroke 3 miles. Near 
coast. For Sale by Public Auction at The 
Royal Gatehouse Hotel, Tenby on Wednes- 
day, August 7, 1957, the delightfully situated 
Freehold Residential and Agricultural Estate 
known as 

SOUTH HILLS 
Comprising of a charming Cotswold-style 
Residence with all services. Excellent bailiff’s 
Bungalow. Modern range of farm buildings 
including T.T. cowshed together with 116 
acres of very productive early-cropping land. 
Also Holding of 26 acres and other accom- 

modation land. 
may be obtained 
Auctioneer: 

G. WYNDHAM COLLINS 
Narberth, or of Messrs. 
WALTERS & WILLIAMS 
Solicitors, Carmarthen. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


Ce: WICKLOW. Only 20 miles from the 

city centre. Charming non-basement 
Gentleman’s Residence with lovely views 
and well timbered on 50 acres of first-class 
land. First-class outbuildings. Registered 
dairy. — Apply: HAMILTON & HAMILTON 
(ESTATES), LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 
17, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
IN TYPICAL SUSSEX COUNTRY 
A choice residential attested Dairy Farm 
with a most charming old-world house in 
delightful garden. 6 bed., 2/3 rec. (all good 
height), fully modernised. Excellent build- 
ings incl. nearly new cowshed for 36. Good 
mod, Cottage. About 170 acres fertile arable 
and pasture. For sale with possession (incl. 
ped. Ayrshire herd if reqd.).—Sole Agents: 
BURROWS & Co., 39-41, Bank St., Ashford 
(Tel. 1294), Kent. 

ONMOUTHSHIRE. 200-acre T.T. 

Dairy Farm with all conveniences. 
Magnificently set in a sheltered position 
between Abergavenny and Ross. Delightful 
Georgian style Farm Residence (3 reception, 
kitchen with Aga, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms), 
Extensive and modern range of buildings 
including 40-tie cowshed, loose boxes, pig- 
gery, 7-bay stone barn, productive pasture 
and arable land with ample shade and water. 
Close to River Monnow with excellent fishing. 
Hunting with two packs. Price £12,500. 
Owner acquiring farm in Kenya. 

Freehold. Vacant Possession. 

Particulars from J. STRAKER, CHADWICK 
AND Sons, Market Street Chambers, Aber- 
gavenny (Tel. 24, 2 lines). 

SOUTH WILTS. Gentleman’s attractive 

small Country House. Stone-built and 
tiled roof. 5 good bedrooms (3 with basins), 
bathroom and w.c., 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen (h. and ¢.), with Aga and Agamatic 
boiler. Outbuildings include splendid stab- 
ling (hunting with 3 packs), in all about 133 
acres.—Sole Agents JOHN JEFFERY AND 
SON, F.A.I., Queen Street, Salisbury, Wilts: 
Tel. 4206-7. 

TIRORAN HOUSE 
ISLE OF MULL 

For Sale, with early vacant possession, 
this lovely and comfortable house, the home 
of the late Brig.-Gen. Cheape, in own 
sheltered grounds of 74 acres on the shore of 
Loch Scridain. Southerly exposure and 
lovely views. 3 public rooms, 5 main bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, kitchen 
(Aga, Agamatic), appropriate staff quarters. 
All modern conveniences. and_ electricity. 
Telephone. Oh public road. Grounds in- 
clude charming shrubberies, stream, timber 
and productive garden. Garage for 4 cars, 
annexe and detached cottage, outbuildings, 
water-powered sawmill. Low assessed rental. 
No feuduty, land tax or stipend. Sporting 
and fishing rights on lease over 3,000 acres, 
if required, including stalking. Good sea 
fishing. The adjoining farm of Tiroran 
belonging to the Forestry Commission ex- 
tending to 52} acres arable and about 3,000 
acres outrun, which carries a B.F. ewe stock 
of 500, is also at present on offer for sale. 

For full particulars and facilities for 
nspection apply to D. M. MACKINNON AND 
Co., Solicitors, The British Linen Bank 
Buildings, Oban (Tel. 3014-5). 

EST CORNWALL. A small Farm of 

16 acres with herd of 10 attested 
Guernseys, some pedigree, breeding sows, etc., 
and full equipment excluding tractor; splendid 
cowhouse, dairy, poultry houses, piggeries 
and other outbuildings, 1 acre daffodils. 

Cottage with 3 bedrooms, boxroom, lounge 
(22 ft. by 11 ft.), kitchen with Rayburn, scul- 
lery; also attached 4-room cottage for hind. 
Mains electricity and water laid on to both 

cottages and outbuildings. 
Secluded situation but only one mile main 
line station and market town. 

Offered for sale as a going concern or would 
separate.—Box 889. 

ESTHORPE, SUFFOLK. Compact 

arable and stock Farm with period 
Residence containing 2 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, kitchen with Aga, bathroom, etc. 
Seven cottages. Two sets premises including 
attested cowshed and lands extending to 
about 350 acres. For sale by Auction in 
September with Vacant Possession unless 
previously sold.—For particulars apply LAcy 
Scott & SoNs, 3, Hatter Street, Bury St. 
Edmunds. Tel. 43. 


Particulars from 


the — 
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elassified 
FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
FAI. Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886/7/8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). a 
RGYLLSHIRE. Very attractive House 
on the shores of Loch Goil: 3 public, sun 
lounge, 3 bedrooms and all electric. Modern. 
Good condition.—Box 885. 
BORTH-Y-GEST, NORTH WALES. 
Superbly-built Modern Freehold Resi- 
dence, occupying wonderful position in finest 
of beauty spots, perfect order throughout, 
attractive easily managed accommodation 
includes charming lounge, sun loggia, 4 bed- 
rooms (h. and c.), tiled bathroom, excellent 
domestic quarters and small Flat, double 
garage, beautiful garden. £6,500,—F ull par- 
ticulars LEONARD CARVER & Co., Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Branksome Park- 
Exceptionally attractive Residence, 
splendidly converted into two Flats and 
Maisonette. Beautiful garden. Easily main- 
tained. Vacant Possession spacious G/F 
Flat. Dining hall, lounge, 2 bed., bath., 
kitchen. Sun terrace. Garage. First floor 
and maisonette producing £425 p.a. net. 
The whole in first-class order. Price £11,500. 
Freehold. REBBHCK BROS. County Gates, 
Westbourne. Tel. 64241, 
BOURNEMOUTH. Canford Cliffs. In 
superb position with direct access to 
sandy beach and with extensive sea views. 
4 bed., lounge dining room with balcony, 
kitchen, cloaks., playroom, bathroom, etc. 
Garage. Ideal as summer residence or 
permanent home.—Full particulars REB- 
BECK BrRos., County Gates, Westbourne. 
Tel. 64241. : 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. Period gem with 
beautiful proportioned rooms. 4 bed., 3 
rec. All services. Courtyard garden. £3,950. 
—R. C. KnigHTt & Sons, Old Town Hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and 130, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. 
COUNTRY CLUB, Riding School, Con- 
valescence Home. 24 miles Folkestone. 
Own grounds 3} acres. Ideal as above. 
Detached with excellent accommodation. 
20 minutes sea. Main bus route. Freehold 
£6,800. Vacant possession.—Box 890. ee 
DEVON. In small country town. Sporting 
district of especial interest to salmon 
fishers. Attractive det. 3-4 bedroom house, 
adjoining open country. All mains. Garage. 
Large productive fruit garden. Few minutes 
buses and shops, yet complete seclusion. 
£3,000 Freehold for quick sale.—Box 751. 
PPING FOREST. 30 mins. the City, on 
high ground practically adj. a wonderful 
stretch of hacking country. 
Recently built detached architect-designed 
4-bedroomed Chalet-type house; double 
garage; 3 first-class loose boxes and all- 
weather dressage and jumping arena; well- 
laid-out garden. Main services; partial cent. 


htg. £8,500 F’hold.—KEMsLEYs, Chartered 
Surveyors, 69, Old Broad Street, H.C.2 
(Tel. LON. 3098). 

Lovely 


FEW MILES BASINGSTOKE. i 
period detached Cottage-Residence of 
character and charm. Delightful rural 
position having all conveniences. 3 recep., 
covered sun terrace, kitchen, bath, 3 bed., 
det. garage, nice garden, quarter acre. Main 
services. £3,900 Frechold.—PARNELL JORDY 
AND HARVEY, Basingstoke (Tel. 2070). 

OR SALE. Temple House, Carlton-in- 

Cleveland, with V.P. Small sandstone 
Country Residence, south and west aspect. 
Architect Temple Moore. Possession on 
completion.—Further . particulars apply 
Mrs. L. PATTINSON, Carlton Grange, Carlton- 
in-Cleveland; Middlesbrough, Yorks. 
Tel.: Stokesley 329. 

Settle beside the sea at 
HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS 
Settle in a delightful home beside the sea; 
warm climate and low rainfall. Easy reach 
London, frequent trains; attractive neigh- 
bourhood, important shopping centre and 
lovely countryside. Fresh-water and sea 
angling, international chess club and _first- 
class bowling greens. Extensive new build- 

ing development. 

Write for FREE ALL-COLOUR BOOK- 
LET to learn all about Hastings as a resi- 
dential centre—to P.R. 49 Bureau, Hastings. 
| O.W. Cottage of quality, modern, close 

* sea, moors; delightful views, and garden. 
Garage. Sailing, golf. Ideal retirement.— 
£3,750.— Box 868. 

RELAND. BartTEersBy & Co., Estate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 

SLE OF WIGHT, SEAVIEW, rural 
situation near Seagrove Bay: 2 reception, 
sun lounge, dream kitchen, 4 bedrooms. Per- 
fect contemporary decoration. £4,000 (50 per 
cent. private mortgage).—PITTIS, Seaview. 

ENT. 5 miles Folkestone. Att. mod. det. 

Res, in rural position, close lge. village. 
Hall, 2 rec., kit., 4 bed., bath. Main ser- 
vices. Part. ctl. htg. Garage and } a. garden. 
Ideal retirement. Freehold £3,600. Exors’ 
sale.—FINN-KELCEY & ASHENDEN, Lyminge 
(87171), Kent. : 

EAR CHOBHAM. Delightful secluded 

white Bungalow in 1 acre, facing south 
with view to Hog’s Back. Large lounge, 
dining room, 2 bed., summer guest room or 
studio. Large garage, workshop, garden 
shed. Main water, electricity. WHITE CoT- 
TAGE, New England Hill, West End, Woking. 
Phone: Chobham 175. Price £3,250. 
NEWTown, 1.0.W. Interest to Yachts- 

men, ornithologists, ‘“‘get away fromitall”’ 
people. Three-bedroom modernised character 
Cottage. French windows, sun_ balcony, 
Rayburn, h. and c., flush sanitation. Orchard 
garden. Large garage. Mains water. Tele- 
phone. £2,000,—SPEARING, Wootton, I.0.W. 


properties 


N SOMERSET. Conv. Bristol, Bath 
* and Wells. Picturesque stone-built 
MANOR HOUSE ina lovely secluded garden. 
Modernised, retaining old features. Panelled 


hall, 3 rec., kit., 4 bed. (3 h. & ¢.). bath. Main - 


serv. Cen. heat. Double gar. About 43 acres, 
incl. paddock. Freehold £7,750.—Box 882. 


ON SOUTH COAST. Genuine Sussex 
thatched Cottage Bungalow (near sea 
and shops) comprising 2 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom and 2 w.c¢.s, sun- 
house, garage and garden. Modern conveni- 
ences and-main drainage. Vacant possession 
£3,500 freehold. (Extra plot available if 
required.)—Apply: Church Cottage, Elmer 
Road, Middleton-on-Sea (Tel. 3219). 
ORPINGTON (Goddington Lane), rural 
surroundings, charming semi-detached 

Freehold Residence, architectural design, 
beautifully decorated. Three bedrooms (one 
with wash-hand basin), bathroom, separate 
lavatory, modernised kitchen, attractively 
laid out garden with fishpond. Easy distance 
shopping centre, buses and station; 40 
minutes Victoria, Charing Cross. £4,325.— 
For appointment to view apply Box 883. 
RINawoop (1 mile). New stone-built 

Bungalow with every refinement on acre 
wooded site, fronting 34-acre lake well 
stocked fish. Lounge, dining room, kitchen. 
hall, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., garage, 
terrace. Main services. £4,850.—NEAUM & 
Son, Agents, Ringwood. Tel. 7. 

MALL Character House (mainly Georg- 

ian) standing high in rural position with 
extensive southern views. Main line station 
within easy reach (Paddington 1 hour), 5 
main and 2/3 secondary beds., 2 baths (h. 
and c.), 3 rec. and offices. (Staff quarters can 
be separate cottage if desired.) Garage, tiled 
barn, etc. Attractive garden, orchard and 
small paddock, in all 23 acres. Main water 
and electricity. Vacant. Freehold.—Details 
from A. W. NEATE «&)\ SONS, Estate 
Agents, Newbury. 


OMERSET. Blagdon. Excellent fishing, 
Georgian Residence, excep. cond, 2 rec.. 
6 bed., bathroom, kit. Secluded garden:— 
Suitable family, guest-house. £3,950. Box $74. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. Pretty Test 
Valley village. Detached Period House, 
some repairs needed, give-away price. 4 
bedrooms, 3 reception, bathroom (h. and ¢.). 
Central heating. 2 garages. Small walled 
garden. Auction July 23 or privately before. 
—YOoOuUNG & WHITE, The Square, Winchester 
(Tel. 9421-2.) 


“"“HE WINDMILL,’ St. MARGARETS 

BAY, Nr. DOVER. This unique 
Marine Residence completely secluded yet 
high on the cliffs with unrivalled views across 
the Straits of Dover to the coast of France. 
5 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec. About 4 acres. Re- 
quires some expenditure on repairs following 
Military occupation and therefore offered as 
it stands at the low price of £3,250 Freehold. 
—Particulars of the Sole Agents: FLASHMAN 
AND Co., Dover (Tel. 1806-7). 


O CISSBURY and_ Chanctonbury, 

panoramic view from dining room and 
20-ft. lounge of unique Chalet-Bungalow at 
High Salvington, Worthing; also 3. bed., 
dressing, kitch., bath and garage. Spacious 
garden with fruit. Sea 3 miles. Approach 
road ghastly but of no consequence to anyone 
who really appreciates the unusual. Vacant 
freehold £3,150.—To view apply Box 880. 


ELL - APPOINTED DETACHED 

HOUSE one mile from the. city of 
Wells. All services, excell cond. throughout 
and commands extensive views. Vacant 
Possession about Nov. Price £3,900 F’hold.— 
Partics.: JAMES A. Popnh, Greystone, Elm 
Close, Wells, Somerset. Phone Wells 2228. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Well-built Det. 
House, beautiful surroundings, on bus 
route. 4 bed., bath., w.c., 2 rec., kit., etc., 
hall with cloakrm., elec. Phone. Approx 
3 acre. Vrhid, R.V. £18. For quick sale 


£1,750 o.n.o.—OWNER, Croft House, Arken- © 


garthdale, Richmond, Yks. Tel.: Reeth 321. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


BRIGADIER (Ret.) and wife seek un- 

fur. ground floor s.-c. Flat in village house 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex or Sussex. Not 
isolated, 5 rooms, h. and c¢., etc.—Box 886. 


OPEORTUNITY for Landlord to acquire 

experienced, capable farmer with young 
family. Excell. refs., good capital. Around 200 
acres. Dairy and Mixed. Good cottage(s). 
House (5 bed.), avail. Michaelmas.— Box 872. 


REQUIRED. Last 2 weeks August. Hse. 

or Bungalow, 2-3 bed., all mod. con. 
Sussex, Hants. or Dorset coast. References 
given.—Apply Box 884. 


T° BUY or lease, Cottage, small House of 

character, or Wing. 2 living, 3 bedrooms. 
Modernised. South aspect. Good outlook. 
Not isolated. Small garden. Winchester, 
Salisbury district.—Box 877. 


WANTED. Cotswold House of Character, 
containing 3 reception, 7 bedrooms 
with outbuildings and cottage. Farmhouse, 
or any area of land could be included. Ciren- 
cester, Fairford, Tetbury, Malmesbury. 
Cricklade areas.—Box 873. : 


ANTED for a large Company, within 

about 60 miles from London prefer- 
ably to the W., N. or N.W. Property of 
character for use as a hostel and training 
centre for 150 persons together with 25/50 
acres or more.—Full details please to 
FOLKARD & HAYWARD, Chartered Surveyors, 
115, Baker St., W.1. Wel. 8181. : 


WANTED TO RENT. Unfurn. on long 


~Furnished et 


ar {wae 


FOR LETTING OR L 
FOR CONVERSION 


PART RANGE OF GEORGIAN STA 
LING available for conversion near 
site of a demolished mansion in a parti 
larly attractive setting 4 miles from Cam, 
bridge. Would convert into one large oy 
two smaller convenient houses. Water. 
supply available. Private electricity tempor. 4 
arily, public supply coming, soon. Ground 
lease at nominal rent could be arranged.— / 
Apply: Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, | 
27-28, Market Hill, Cambridge. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


CHARMING COTTAGE, 6 miles coast: 

4 bed., 3 rec., large garden, bathing pool, | 
garage. One year or more furnished.— |. 
PoLLocK, Wenhaston, Suffolk. 4 


MODERN HOUSE, Treyarnon Bay, near|| 

Padstow. October to April. 4 bedrooms |) 
TV aerial. Garage. £3.3s per week.—Apply-: | 
HENLEY, Mallands, Abbotskerswell, S. Devon. | 


NORTHANTs. A charming small Manor | 
House, complete with all modern fittings. |) 
Hall, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 reception |) 
rooms, “4 bathrooms. Compact domestic |. 
offices including one of the best-equipped | 
kitchens in the county. Oil-fired central} 
heating and domestic hot water. Main elec- | 
trie light, water and drainage. Delightful'|) 
grounds but easily maintained. 6 loose boxes. |) 
Garage for 3 cars. TO LET FURNISHED— 
OWNER ORDERED ABROAD for a maxi-} | 
mum period of three years, at a nominal rent } 
to a tenant who appreciates a gracious home | 
with antique furniture. (Folio 8292)—Pur-| 
ther particulars of Messrs. JACKSON-STOPs}|) 
AND STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton')) 
(Tel. 32990-1). fi 
our IN THE BLUE Holiday Bungalow, 
sleeps 8, own lake, boat, coarse fishing 
to let furnished weekly, near Ely.—K. V 
215, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. SWI. 4441 


FLATS TO LET 


LEWES CRESCENT, BRIGHTON. Well)’ 

appointed s.c. Ground Floor in modern-|) 
ised Regency house. Magnificent Channel| 
views with private gardens to beach. Lounge, 
bedroom, kitchen and bathroom. Central! 
heating and hot water. Immaculate decora- 
tions. £7 17s. 6d. per week for tenancy not 
less than 9 months. Also s.c. Furnished! 
Flatlet in same building. Lounge/hbedroom 
kitchen and bath, £4 4s. per week.—EUSTO 
Trust Lrp., 231, Euston Road, y 
Euston 4746. 


Unfurnished 


ELIGHTFUL situation. Shropshire! 

Spacious unfurn. self-contained second-j_ 
floor Flat. Hall, cloakroom, 2 large reception) 
3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. Garage4_ 
Attractive garden. Shooting, fishing.—} 
MADELEY, Stableford Hall, Kridgnorth. : 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS) 


For Sale 


SJ DEVON/DORSET BORDERS 
* Country House Hotel (AA. & R.A.C. 
superb elevated site adjacent golf course} 
village and unspoiled bathing bay; 15 beds} 
(accommodating 33), 3 baths, 2 lounge 
dining room/restaurant for 60, 4 privat 
rooms, modern kitchen, outbuildings (sui 
able conversion). Secluded grounds 
acres, scope development. Good class clien 
tele. F’hold, furnishings optional. Mortgag(| 
left. Sole Agents RumsEy & RUMSEY} — 
Bournemouth. i 


4 
OVERSEAS if 

BY. DIRECTION of Lord de Saumarez] — 
S. Rhodesia. Attractive Mixed Farmi| * 


1,500 acres with good water facilities. 33) — 
miles only Salisbury. Homestead, farm] 

buildings. Ring fenced cattle dip. Smal} — 
native trading store. Price £15,500. Mort) — 
gage bond ayailable—HamPpTon & Sons} 
6, Arlington Street, London, $.W.1 (HYD) — 
Park 8222), or FARM SALES (Pvt) LTpD.} — 
Salisbury, 5. Rhodesia (RHO 17167). 


Jamaica. : Blue Mts., magnificen 
scenery, climate, on main road 16 mile} — 
Kingston. On 43 acres, well-built House} 
large lounge, dining, 2 bedrooms with bath 
rooms, usual offices, domestic quarters. Out! 
buildings. Also fully-equipped 2-bedroomec 
Cottage. Plentiful water supply, potentia 
market, flowers, coffee, vegetables. Connec 

tions paying guests.—Box 867. 


KENYA. Dairy Farm. 1,150 acres. 306 
Friesian cows and followers. Extensivi 
dairy equipment, tractor, implements. Excel) 
lent furnished house, swimming pool, bailiff’ 
house, fine range buildings. Net profit ov 
£3,000 p.a. in sing. All-in valuati 
£23,000. Price £13,500 cash, balance over uy 
to 20 years at 43% on.o.—Write F. & PF. 
London, N.13. 


100, Bourne Hill, 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


DEMCEITIONS. Old property cleare: 

by SyD_ BIsHop & SoNS DEMOLITION| 
Ltp., 282, Baring Road, London, S.E.12 
LEE 7755. 


or? AND OBSOLETE PROPERTIES, 
removed quickly and cheaply. _ Ver} 
large properties purchased. : 


[ 


Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset.—WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS} 


Ltp., Newton, Poppleford, Devon. 
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TO eee 


INVESTMENT IN THE ARTS 


N the rare occasions when the affairs of 
() the fine arts are debated in Parliament, 
as they were with much expert know- 
ledge by the Lords last week, the Government's 
line is invariably given by the Treasury, which, 
of course, expresses the view of conventional 
economists. In private life these distinguished 
civil servants are often highly cultured gentle- 
men. But officially, as Napoleon long ago 
observed, their policy is seldom distinguishable 
from that of conscientious but narrow-minded 
tradesmen. It was perhaps unfortunate that 
the debate on Lord Silkin’s motion, drawing 
attention to the urgency for increased assistance 
to the arts by the State, took place at a 
moment when all topics involving finance were 
haunted by the spectre of inflation, Since it 
made all too easy the Government’s case for 
doing very little more for the arts. Yet none 
of those who presented the case for their more 
liberal encouragement really drove home the 
argument that, in an inflationary economy 
dependent largely on foreign exchange, invest- 
ment in the arts is one of the soundest that can 
be made by this country. 

Not only do works of art and the buildings 
required for them convert wealth into a stable 
form, but it is a form that is appreciating in 
value more rapidly than currency depreciates. 
In the debate attention was confined generally 
to the domestic aspect of the benefits connected 
with this form of investment. They are exceed- 
ingly desirable, the more so in regard to the 
gradual extension, if not the rising level, of the 
British public’s appreciation of the arts through 
education and broadcasting. Yet, considered 
only as part of the nation’s economic cake, it 
can always be said of them that we cannot both 
eat it and have more plums. But that precisely 
is how we cannot afford to consider the arts. 
They are not merely an item of national 
economy; they are international, in their 
spiritual no less than in their monetary value: 
one, if not the principal, of the endowments of 
the Mother Country which the rising younger 
nations of the Commonwealth are unable to 
match, and must therefore look to her to supply 
and engender. The ties uniting what was the 
Empire are already precariously loose, consisting 
now in little more than cultural preference. 
Instead of the Government’s seeking to save 
the cost of a single rocket, or to offset the last 
rise In wages, by starving the arts, no expense 
should be spared in ensuring that Britain’s art 
galleries, museums, opera and drama shall be 
the best in the world, to be regarded as their 
common wealth by every member of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is true that the grant to the Arts Council 
is to be increased by £100,000; that Covent 
Garden Opera will receive half of this amount, 
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but still leaving half its minimum need un- 
supplied; and that the Chancellor is ‘“‘consider- 
ing’ an increase this year of the general pur- 
chasing grants of the national collections. At 
present, for example, the National Gallery's 
grant is £12,500, but its minimum estimated 


requirement is £80,000, which Lord Crawford . 


considers should be double that. The Govern- 
ment are right, up to a point, in maintaining 
that the greater local authorities should give 
more support to the provincial galleries, as is 
shown to be possible by Birmingham’s increasing 
its annual purchase grant by £12,000, and by 
those towns that have come to the rescue of 
the Bowes Gallery. But Sir Philip Hendy, 
addressing the Museums Conference, showed 
how petty are the pittances of Whitehall by 
asking whether Britain, still the richest.Euro- 
pean country in national income, would stand 
even seventh among the nations claiming to 
make a serious contribution to Europe’s culture, 
were the amount she invests in the arts com- 
pared with that income. And, as has been 
remarked, the standard of comparison for us is 
not Europe, but the English-speaking world. 


CARR BRIDGE: INVERNESS-SHIRE 


N the new bridge over the swirling river 
The tvavellers from the coaches stroll or stand 

And gaze upstveam, and fumble for theiy cameras, 
Delighting in the ancient bridge that spanned 
The flood for centuries past, and still survives, 
As a frail, delicate arch, unsafe to tread 
Foy all but venturous boys or ghostly feet 
Of troopers, shepherds, minstrels, long since dead, 
Tramping to Inverness—a cavalcade 
No tourist with a camera ever saw. 
They’ve well content, who snap the garage cat, 
Perched on the bridge, washing a graceful paw. 


FREDA C. Bonn. 


MAKING LOCAL GOVERNMENT LOCAL 


UCH demands as “Make local government 
local” and “Government from the town 
hall, not Whitehall” have become familiar 
since 1945. These cries disclose the unbalanced 
condition to which local government has been 
brought by the trend of legisiation, res lting in 
more money being paid into the town hall by 
way of government grants than has been 
received from the rates. Paying the piper to 
this extent has meant that Whitehall has 
called the tune increasingly. It was therefore 
to be expected that the last of the Government's 
three White Papers on local government (deal- 
ing with finance) would seek to correct the 
anomaly which has caused such a sense of 
frustration among those who give their time to 
legislating for the communities in which they 
live. Necessarily the proposals are complex, 
and will not act like magic in achieving their 
aim. The Government are wise in providing a 
transitional arrangement whereby authorities 
which lose by the re-distribution of Exchequer 
grants will not suffer a sudden deprivation, but 
will have the adjustment spread over a period 
of years. The re-rating of industry to the 
extent of 50 per cent. of the net annual value 
is a concession to the common complaint that 
the de-rating measure of 1929 had ceased, after 
nearly thirty years, to be justified. By putting 
an end to the system whereby the amount of 
the general grant, in certain instances, was 
governed by a Council’s expenditure, there 
should be no further ground for the belief that 
the Government was providing an incentive to 
extravagance. It cannot be said that these 
proposals (to be incorporated with the earlier 
suggestions in a comprehensive Local Govern- 
ment Bill) promise any appreciable relief in the 
burden of the rates. Good local government, 
however, can mitigate that burden and, where 
it cannot mitigate, it will at least take steps to 
make known to ratepayers, in an understand- 
able way, the services they receive in return 
and the vast cost of them. 


SALTRAM FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST 


HEN Fanny Burney in her diary des- 
cribed Saltram House, which stands in its 
park on the outskirts of Plymouth, as “‘one of 
the most magnificent in the Kingdom,” she 
delivered a judgement which will be endorsed 


by many who, two centuries later, visit 
properties of the National Trust. It has con 
into the Trust’s possession via the Treasury, | 
having been accepted, with its exceptionally 
rich contents, in part payment of estate duty | 
due on the death of the fourth Earl of Morley, } 
and represents an apt exercise of the powers} 
entrusted to the Revenue authorities for en-} 
suring the preservation of such outstanding 
homes for the enjoyment of future generations, | 
Saltram’s story begins in Tudor times and, | 
while something of its original fabric can be} 
traced, its reconstruction at two periods in the} 
18th century makes it a great Georgian mansion | 
notable for its Rococo and Adam decoration. 
The beautiful interior enrichment and the] 
important collection of paintings are the features | 
which will chiefly delight visitors. For many of 
these things they have to thank Lady Catherine } 
Parker, who, with her husband John, began’ 
the transformation-of the house in 1743. Their |) 
son continued the work, and the richness of 
Saltram in its Oriental china, its library and its’ 
paintings, which include fourteen portraits by 
Reynolds, owes much to the wisdom of John, 
Parker the second in seeking the advice of Sir’ 
Joshua himself, his neighbour and personal} 
friend. | 


PICTURE PRICES 4 


HE sale of the Wilhelm Weinberg collection }| 

of French impressionist and post-impres-|| 
sionist paintings which achieved a total off 
£326,520 at Sotheby’s last week confirmed || 
that the interest in this school is as strong as] 
ever.The high prices obtained, generally'| 
speaking, were in line with those recently’ 


collection in Paris, when a still-life by Gauguin}, 
made over £100,000, and they emphasised) 
again that collectors—and a large proportion 
of the bidders came from this country—are|| 
prepared to pay large sums so long as they can. 
own an example of this school. The wish to} 
‘possess solid items of value is another reflection) 
of the fall in the value of money, which shows 
no sign of altering. It is understandable} 
enough that high prices should be paid for the) 
major works of the period, of which Monet’s|| 
charming La Maison Bleue 4 Zaandam was an\ 
excellent example, but the wisdom of giving’ 
large sums for minor works of lesser quality is] 
more debatable. As was emphasised in the} 
debate in the House of Lords last Thursday, || 
fashion has a way of changing. After all, it is) 
only half a century ago that the Royall 
Academicians of the day were commanding} 
vast sums in the auction rooms, and only thirty} 
years ago that the value of the 18th-century) 
English portrait was at its peak. It is still too} 
early to judge if the present prices represent} 
the top of the market. In any event, the sale) 
was a further example of London’s pre-} 
eminence in the international art world. | 


MUGBY JUNCTION 


T is a long time ago now that Dickens in the; 
course of one of his journeys for his readings) 
had an encounter with the lady at the refresh-' 
ment room at the station which he called Mugby 
Junction, and gibbeted her for ever. Now poor 
Mugby, which was Rugby, has come in for a] 
similar attack by Mr. Julian Snow, M.P.; who' 
says that the scene there was worse than that} 
at New Street, Birmingham, which in its turn} 
might have been painted by Hogarth. This is} 
severe, but it is an undoubted fact that railway} 
refreshment rooms are not as a rule seiko | 
They are better than they were, and some are} 
roughly attractive, but there are still others} 
which have something of a sloppy air, with} 
tables, in Mr. Snow’s words, “swimming with} 
beer or tea.’’ The goddesses of seediness and} 
stuffiness seem to have their twin shrines there. | 
Mr. Snow, who comes from the Midlands, having} 
said his say of Birmingham and Rugby, another 
member, Mr. Hobson of Keighley, put in a word} 
for Leeds, which, perhaps as a patriotic York-} 
shireman, he declared to be worse than either.} 
Mr. Snow then struck a final blow on behalf of 
Nuneaton, and there the rivalry at present rests. 
What a pity we cannot copy the Swiss, whose 
station buffets are so often models of appetising} 
cleanliness. 


+ 


A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


| HAT sort of moth is the clothes moth? 
| \ \) I must confess I am not very well up in 
the small moths. I put things like cam- 
phor in the boxes in which I store my fly-tying 
material (having heated up some of the feathers 
to destroy possible grubs), but, to be honest, 
I have never had a moth show face in the accum- 
ulation of fur and feather I have made since 
I started fly-tying. We have, however, seen a 
|great deal of moths of one sort or another 


“ }recently. It seems to be the season for them, 


jand I am continually being asked to identify 
|the clothes moth. For the sake of morale I dis- 
| miss every one as being any sort but the clothes 
| moth—my book on the subject doesn’t mention 
| them at all—and I feel on fairly safe ground, and 
| have only the merest twinge of conscience and 
apprehension at the thought of someone finding 
a series of holes in the carpet. Knowing the 
clothes-eating moth isn’t in my book, I lifted 
it down to reassure a friend the other day and 
by chance opened it at an illustration of the 
carpet moth. “‘There,’”’ said my friend, ‘‘what 
did I tell you?” He took some convincing that 
the carpet moth only has a sort of carpet pattern 
on its wings and doesn’t really eat carpets. 


* * 
* 


HE invasion of moths is quite astonishing, 

however, and if they haven’t hatched from 
our carpets, which I fondly hope they have not, 
then there is either a timber-gnawing or card- 
board-eating sort of moth grub (apart from the 
stricter vegetarian moths and a step nearer the 
cloth-eaters) that turns into something very 
like the moth that haunted grandfather’s purse. 
At the moment, when asked about two or three 
of these moths likely to be found admiring the 
ceiling or wallpaper, I remark with all the con- 
fidence I can summon: “‘Clothes-moths? Ridicu- 
lous! Anyone with half an eye can tell a clothes 
moth from this sort.’’? I am not so happy that 
“this sort,’ as well as the clothes moth, is 
ignored by the best work I have on the subject, 
but, like the timber beetle and dry rot, one 
can’t kill them by worrying about their activi- 
ties, and if I admit my ignorance we shall be 
walking knee-deep in camphor balls, or having 
another wave of spring-cleaning. 


* * 
* 


HEN a friend came along to ask about an 

outsize moth that had flown into his porch 
the other evening I felton muchsafer ground. The 
person concerned boasts that he has a “‘measur- 
ing eye,’ and he can, on this account, tell the 
size of almost anything to within a sixteenth of 
an inch. The moth in question was 3} inches 
across the wings. He described it accurately and 
was delighted when I pronounced it (with the 
aid of my moth guide, of course) as the poplar 
hawk-moth. My friend couldn’t believe that he 
hadn't seen the biggest British moth, which 
is, 1 think, the death’s-head. In any case the 
privet hawk has an edge on the poplar. The 
privet hawk runs to about four inches and the 
death’s-head has a span at least half an inch 
greater. I remember telling everyone after I 
had seen the death’s-head for the first time that 
I had found a moth as big as a wren. Lately, 
when i have occasionally seen emperors flying 
across water without anything in close proxim- 
ity to give perspective, I have often thought that 
their speed and wing action are very like that of 
a small bird. They seem to whirr on in a straight 
flight more characteristic of a bird than a moth. 


* * 
* 


MONTH ago I looked in vain for the buz- 

zards that were in the valley up which I pass 
to fish one of my favourite lakes. They were not 
to be seen, but at the week-end I was delighted 
to find them at home just over the mountain. 
I could hear a buzzard complaining long before 
I saw it, but at length I noticed a pigeon coming 
up the valley and hugging the escarpment as 
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ZIDER FOR ME! 


pigeons prefer to do rather than expose them- 
selves to predators on two sides. To my surprise 
a buzzard was harrying this bird, although it 
had nothing like the speed to make a kill. The 
speed of the pigeon seemed to be cancelled out 
by the fact that it strictly followed the outs and 
ins of the crags on the way along, while the 
buzzard hovered and sailed forward in a sort of 
dive to cut it off at strategic points, uttering a 
cry the whole time. The pigeon finally made its 
escape by rising and flying for all it was worth 
at a moment when the buzzard was descending. 
The air current that brought the buzzard up 
again was simply not strong enough to put it 
within range, and the pigeon went on out of 
sight at top speed. I might have thought a 
peregrine was at work in the valley had I not 
seen this for myself. A few minutes later I 
came upon the remains of another pigeon, a 
red-and-white bird with two rings on its leg, 
one of rubber and the other of aluminium. The 
head of this bird had been removed, the breast 
and legs neatly plucked and the flesh torn off in 
small strips. The kill could not have been more 
than two hours old. 

Shortly after this, when I came up with my 
companions, I remarked on the behaviour of the 
buzzard. They too had seen a buzzard in the 
vicinity, but this one had been giving chase to a 
pair of kestrels that had ventured too far into 
its territory. I found the whole thing encourag- 
ing. I am sure the buzzard is as capable of 
adapting itself to new conditions as any other 
bird of prey. Its one-time scarcity was due to 
indiscriminate shooting by farmers and game- 
keepers. 

*., * 
* 
ROM time to time I have caught and marked 
salmon smolts planted in a lake. They are 
much more lively than fingerling trout of the 
same age. Perhaps the generations of sea-feed- 
ing fish behind them give them virility and the 
small trout just haven’t the same constitution. 
I have often wondered why someone doesn’t set 
about stocking a land-locked lake with sea-trout. 
The first and perhaps the second generation, 
if they managed to breed, could hardly be less 
worth while than the equivalent number of brown 


trout, and they might be better fighting fish. 
It was only recently that I discovered that 
such an experiment is being made in my 
own part of the world and the results are 
waited hopefully. The brown trout, salmon and 
sea-trout are all of one family, and there is 
nothing new in land-locked salmon, for they 
have been known in many parts of the world. 
The sea-trout, as anyone who has hooked or tried 
to hook one knows very well, has a great 
fighting spirit and a soft mouth. The latter, 
might not please everyone who casts a fly, but 
sea-trout are wonderful fish, more to be 
esteemed in the kitchen than even the finest 
pink-fleshed brown trout cooked by the best of 
cooks. I am hoping for an invitation to fish 
for these land-locked sea-trout if and when 
they come to condition and size, which should 
be next season by ordinary standards. 
* ie * 

FRIEND’S remarking that he never 

misses a summer without suffering from 
hay fever made me think of the remark of an 
old man I met in the village over the hill. 
“When I don’t get no hay fever it’s a bad 
summer. When I get it I’m bad, but there’s 
good stuff in the rickyard.”’ Fortunately, I am 
not troubled with this ailment, but I have great 
sympathy with those who are. It is a miserable 
complaint, and there doesn’t seem to be any 
real cure for it. Pollen or dust in the atmosphere 
makes hay-fever sufferers sneeze as_readily as I 
do when I look up into bright sunlight. 

I remember once being at a shoot where 
pheasants were very scarce and hard to come 
by. A nice cock came over in my direction and 
the farmer at my elbow was murmuring 
“Nicely, nicely!” as I put up my gun and then 
the bird and the sun were in my eyes at the 
same time and I shot into the blue, missing 
completely as I sneezed. The farmer, luckily, 
was not afflicted and took the bird without 
delay. It was the only cock pheasant we got 
that day, and it seemed too lame to make the 
excuse that I had sneezed at the moment of 
firing. It wasn’t a thing to be sneezed at on an 
unkeepered war-time shoot where to bag any- 
thing was something of an achievement. 


THE PALACIO REAL, FORMER PALACE 
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ITS PALACES AND PARKS 


By MARIE NOELE KELLY 


OF THE SPANISH KINGS, ON THE RIVER TAGUS AT ARANJUEZ, NEAR MADRID. | 


It was famous for its gardens, parts of which still survive 


the Prince’s Garden at Aranjuez,” said 

King Alphonso of Spain to me just 
before his death. “ You should see it, and per- 
haps hear the nightingales.’”” The ancestors 
of these very nightingales were a _ chief 
attraction of Aranjuez for Philip II, whose 
passion for birds and trees was manifest 
throughout his life. 


I reached Aranjuez one cold May evening. 
The Jardin del Principe was deserted in the 
growing darkness, but the gates were swung 
open and the whiff of oleander and the glisten- 
ing green of magnolia trees greeted me under the 
vast dome of English elms. No one was about: 
only the white fountains were alive and on the 
ground two pheasants cocked their heads,. sur- 
prised but unafraid, majestically crossing the 
alley and disappearing into a thicket. Such 
were my introductions to Aranjuez. 


Spain is the classical home of contrasts: 
the violence sometimes subdued, but always 
felt; the Gothicness of Castile separated from 
Moorish Andalusia by the immense plateau of 
La Mancha, its flatness divided by neither fence 
nor hedge. The eye follows the naked shape of 
earth right up to the horizon, where like the 
ocean it merges with the sky. In summer’s fine 
weather this plain is a sheet of gold; in rain it 
contracts, suggesting in its severity that power 


sor XIME and again I galloped our horses in 


ALLEY OF ENGLISH PLANE TREES KNOWN AS THE SALON DE LOS REYES— 
HALL OF THE KINGS. It was planted by Philip II 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE JARDIN DE LA ILSA STATUE OF HERCULES FIGHTING THE HYDRA 
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of contemplation which is one of the keys to the 
Spanish soul. 

We had come to it from Granada, leaving 
behind us the red turrets of the Alhambra out- 
lined against the snow-capped background of 
the Sierra Nevada. On the drive of over three 
hundred miles across the Sierra Morena and its 
lonely hills on to the well-husbanded yet 
curiously bare plateau of La Mancha towards 
Madrid the only comfortable halt is at Man- 
zanares, but I was anxious to stop at Aranjuez 
to see at some leisure its parks and palaces. 

As Aranjuez lies in a plain hardly depressed 
by the Tagus, the small town itself—with the 
straight, wide streets whimsically imitating 
The Hague—meets the traveller at eye-level, 
and the luscious parks appear in sudden con- 
trast to the strictly functional plains where 
wheat is grown year after year and trees and 
houses are few. As so often in Spain, there is 
no preparation for an utter change. One goes 
abruptly from God’s great fingering in the 
Mancha to the King’s designs in Aranjuez. 

When Mary Tudor, aged 38, made her 
political marriage with Philip II, they visited 
Windsor and Richmond, Woodstock and Hamp- 
ton Court, and Philip was deeply impressed 


CASA DEL LABRADOR: QUEEN 
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THE CASA DEL LABRADOR, THREE MILES FROM THE P 


with the beauty of our great English trees. 
Later, remembering his honeymoon, he sent to 
England for plane and elm saplings. Immense 
they now emerge, these aliens in the Spanish 
scene, to dominate the royal parks at Aranjuez, 
especially in the gigantic alley of plane trees 
called the Hall of the Kings—Salon de los 
Reyes. They tower over town and palaces, 
their roots well ensconced a few feet away from 
the milky green Tagus, which is the secret of 
Aranjuez’s phenomenal vegetation. For the 
Tagus here irrigates the plains, thanks to an 
unexpected rapid which is controlled by a dam, 
and the local figs and olive trees are dwarfed by 
the great northerners. The Romans had har- 
nessed the Tagus in the past, and in the Middle 
Ages the order of Santiago beautified their gar- 
dens with it. 

Isabel of Castile made Aranjuez her 
favourite summer residence, and the Emperor 
Charles V built here a shooting-box. These 
earlier residences have gone, if not with the 
wind, with fire and time, to be replaced by two 
other palaces. The first and larger, but to me 
the less interesting, is the Palacio Real, a 
chateau of red brick with white stone pilasters 
built early in the 18th century by Philip V and 
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ALACIO REAL 


restored after a disastrous fire 20 years later by 
Ferdinand VI and Charles III. It has a very 
French look, with, just outside, stone benches 
imitating the padding of Louis XVI armchairs 
and decorated with flower-vases in the Versailles 
manner. Its neat and elegant line, with two 
wings flanking a marble court, also have a 
French air, but a Spanish, almost an Escorial, 
touch, enters with the angle towers coiffed with 
cupolas and finished off with a long arrow. 

The vestibule and staircase of the palace 
are truly royal, with a majestic sweep. The bust 
of Louis XIV stares coldly at the mounting 
visitor. Under the great shadow of this mon- 
arch royalty created a chain of palaces across 
Europe—from Hampton Court and Queluz to 
Drottningholm and Tsarkoe Selo—on one con- 
ventional pattern: long strings of apartments 
opening on to corridors, but also communicat- 
ing with one another, and possessing gorgeous 
but comfortable furniture and a profusion of 
chandeliers and clocks. It is easy, but perhaps 
uncritical, to dismiss the whole pattern as dull 
and boring. Uncritical, for the monarchies had 
a great social function, to tame and domesticate 
the “bold bad barons” and to foster in the 
middle classes a taste for literature and the 


MARIA LUISA’S DRAWING-ROOM AND (right) THE POMPEIAN ROOM 
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A CHINESE KIOSK AND A CLASSICAL TEMPLE IN THE JARDIN DEL PRINCIPE 


arts: to provide the setting for Van Dyck, 
Purcell, Fragonard, and Mozart. They imposed 
their social authority through elegant formality 
and magnificence, and in doing so largely 
sacrificed their personal comfort and privacy. 

The shell of the Palacio Real at Aranjuez is 
decidedly attractive, but the apartments are 
heavy and dull, except for a corner room, which 
is in itself worth the visit. This is the Gabinete 
de Porcelana, conceived in 1763 by Charles III 
and Giussepe Gricci, a Neapolitan. The room is 
lined with porcelain plaques, which are officially 
attributed to the Spanish royal factory of Buen 
Retiro, although there are grounds for believing 
that they came from Capo di Monte. They are 
in such relief that one feels like seizing the birds. 
Great mirrors are entwined with Rococo 
branches and from a ceiling em style hangs a 
crazy porcelain candelabra, with a melancholy 
Annamite sitting perilously above the candles 
beneath a palm tree. 

The Gabinete de Porcelana overlooks a 
stone bridge spanning the canalised Ria, a 
short arm of the Tagus which brings one to 
Philip I1’s long plane alley, the Hall of the Kings. 
Immediately on the left of this alley there are 
flowerless formal gardens tightly packed with 
box hedges and patterns forming regular 
designs. What confidence they had in the 
climate to have built this series of outdoor 
parlours! There is great satisfaction in the mar- 
riage of murmuring fountains, running water, 
cascades, stone statues and this dark and pun- 
gent box mixed with shining evergreens. The 
appeal of this patterned garden is curiously 
enhanced by the canopy of English elms and 
plane trees under which it was designed. The 
oldest of the fountains, Hercules fighting the 
hydra, dates from 1661. The leafy plane alley 
and the gardens form an island embraced on 
three sides by the Tagus and on the palace side 
by the artificial arm of the river. From this 
park, called the Jardin de la Isla, a balustrade 
overlooks the Tagus, which has here a depth of 
tone like the root of an emerald or even a milky 
jade. This tonality has a soothing effect, giving 
the impression of delicious coolness: the Tagus, 
its strength diverted by the Ria, here beats 
against the bank of the Salon de los Reyes and 
spreads itself like a moving sheet of moire satin. 

Towards the town the palace gardens are 
filled with statuary and great basins. A paint- 
ing of one of them by Velasquez hangs in the 
Prado. Two fine 18th-century statues of Indians 
flank the suspended bridge over the Tagus. 
From here a three-mile alley, broad and leafy, 
takes one to the second palace, which is much 
more original and interesting than the first. It 
is small—a gentleman’s dwelling—tucked away 
in the great bower called the Garden of the 
Prince, which also runs along the Tagus. Its 
name, Casa del Labrador (House of the Labourer) 
smacks of the Petit Trianon, but in fact the 
name seems to be older than the building. 

I had not seen this house on the evening 


of my arrival, when the loneliness and 
grandeur of these gardens had gripped me and 
when I had been greeted only by cock pheasants. 
I went there early the next morning, and again 
there was no one about except immensely 
polite gardeners. The sense of mystery remained, 
the more so as the surroundings of the Casa are a 
little neglected. This is a younger garden than 
that of Philip IT; it is only 130 years old. Elms, 
planes, cedars and giant magnolias grow 
round the house in strict and regular avenues. 
The regularity of the general design is masked 
by the profusion of the undergrowth and the 
constant surprises provided by the appearance 
of fountains. A statute of Apollo is backed by 
stone swans and great Italian poplars. There 
are lakes, the prettiest of which has islets, one 
with a marble cupola upheld by Ionic columns, 
the other with a Chinese kiosk surrounded by 
flowers in pots. The approach to the House of the 
Labourer has the right atmosphere, and one 
could imagine the rather gay, talented artists 
who beautified the house built for Charles IV 
when Prince of the Asturias (whence the name 
Jardin del Principe—Garden of the Prince) 
with the eclectic advice of his father. Charles III. 
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“Charles IV and his wilful Queen, Maria 
Luisa, used it a great deal—she, perhaps, to 
meet her lover Godoy, inaptly called the Prince 
of Peace—and here on March 17, 1808, the mob 
from Madrid came to Aranjuez and forced 
Charles IV to dismiss his wife’s favourite, who 
was saved from lynching only by his old soldiers. 
A few days later the debonair King abdicated in 
favour of his son, Ferdinand, only to withdraw 
and to abdicate instead to Napoleon, thus end- 
ing for ever the dynastic alliance for which 
Louis XIV had fought so many famous battles. 

The impetuous Tagus had flooded the cel- 
lars of the house some months before my visit 
and restoration was going on. But on the first 
floor a series of exquisite apartments on a small 
scale delighted my eyes. Nearly all the rooms 
are lined with delightful and original damasks, 
often hand embroidered and different in every 
room. 

The whole house_is neo-Classical and, if 
one room is decorated with Pompeian perspec- 
tives, another has antique busts and a third 
Spanish castles. The furniture is formal and 
matches the decorations. I liked less the ceil- 
ings, often with Tiepolo conceptions, which to 
my mind detract from the delightful tones, 
beautifully faded, of the damasks. The marble 
floors are veined with encrusted flowers and 
ribbons. The busts in an inner gallery are 
Renaissance and the Queen’s Chamber boasts 
the most intricate and expensive inlaid wood 
and precious metals, such as platinum and gold. 
These cameo-type reliefs were so valuable that 
the Reds, in the Civil War, carried them 
off in lorries, but the loot was found aban- 
doned in the Pyrenees and has now been 
reassembled. 

It would be fair to mention that the 
pleasure I derived from Aranjuez does not seem 
to be shared by the arbiters of English taste; 
I could find no mention of it in even the most 
fashionable recent books, and English friends 
whose judgement I respect warned me not to 
waste an expedition on it, feeling that the 
glories of Aranjuez have gone (as Schiller’s Don 
Carlos also lamented!) The critics, who have 
rediscovered the Spanish and Portuguese 
Baroque, seem—unlike the French—to find the 
Pompeian decorations of 130 years ago, such as 
decorate the Casa del Labrador, to be heavy and 
over-ornate; and this presumably spoils their 
enjoyment of the gardens and the tout ensemble. 
I humbly hope that some readers may decide to 
see for themselves without prejudice and may 
in their turn share my own enjoyment. 
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A GREYHOUND IN MINIATURE 


HE greyhound or “gazehound”’ family is 
one of the oldest known types of domesti- 
cated hunting dog; it was used by the 
Egyptians, sculptured by the Greeks and 
written of by the Romans. Since tiny things so 
often appeal to women, it can be assumed that 
the Egyptian, Greek and Roman ladies coveted 
small replicas of the hunting dogs owned by their 


husbands. Demand usually produces supply, 


and in this case it resulted in what was probably 
the earliest attempts to breed a dog to pygmy 
size. There is no suggestion, however, that there 
has been any continuity of breeding between 
those days and the present. 


Despite the name Italian greyhound, by 
which miniature greyhounds have come to be 
known, Italy cannot claim sole proprietary 
rights. From the 14th century miniature grey- 
hounds appear to have been scattered widely, 
though never profusely, over Europe. As is so 
often the case with ancient types of dogs not 
used for hunting or sport, little has been written 
about them, and we have to glean our knowledge 
from paintings and drawings. Small greyhounds 
appear in pictures by artists as far apart in 
period and place as Jan van Eyck, Memling, 
Veronese and Watteau. 

Charles I is frequently credited with being 
the first owner of a miniature greyhound in this 
country. This belief overlooks the evidence of 
the well-known portrait of Anne of Denmark by 
Paul van Somer, in the royal collection. This 
picture shows the mother of Charles I with her 
horse behind her and five small greyhounds 
around her feet. The smallest of these, which 
gambols in front of her, is not much larger than 
a modern specimen of the breed. These little 
dogs, therefore, may well have been the ances- 
tors of the dog of which Charles I was so fond 
and which, it is said, was his constant companion 
almost up to the day of his execution. 

The miniature greyhound, no less than his 
full-size relations, was traditionally owned by 
royalty and nobility. The dog-loving Stuarts 
were not the only rulers to have been charmed 
by the little greyhounds, for they were also 
owned by Catherine the Great, Frederick the 
Great and Queen Victoria. 

During the 19th century dogs were sorted 
into breeds, dog shows were organised, the 
points of breeds were assessed and numerous 
books on dogs were published. The earliest 
traceable writer to mention miniature grey- 
hounds as Italian greyhounds was Thomas 
Bewick in his Geneval History of Quadrupeds 
published at the end of the 18th century. He 
speaks kindly of the breed—‘“‘the small Italian 
Greyhound is not above half the size [of the 


. greyhound], but is perfectly similar in form. Its 


shape is exquisitely beautiful and delicate. It is 
not common in this country, the climate being 
too rigorous for the extreme delicacy of its con- 
stitution.”” Taplin in The Sportsman’s Cabinet 
(1804) writes scathingly of these dogs: “‘They 
are dedicated only to the comforts of the tea- 
table, the fireside carpet, the luxurious indul- 
gences of the sopha, and the warm lap of the 
mistress.” Understandable remarks, perhaps, 
from one who was devoted to coursing and grey- 
hounds. 

Stonehenge, however, writing some half 
a century later, is more sympathetic and 
describes the Italian greyhound as “one of the 
most beautifully proportioned animals in 
creation.” He says that “‘it is bred in Spain and 
Italy in great perfection,’’ but admits that unless 
it is crossed with a terrier it is useless for sport- 
ing purposes. This chapter in The Dog concludes 
with a description of the desired points, giving 
six to eight pounds as the ideal weight. The 
illustrations are engravings of Billy and Minnie, 
two well-known animals of their time. From 
Billy’s pedigree it is possible to see how breeders 
of the period set about reducing the size of their 
dogs by intensive in-breeding. Billy’s grand- 
father, great-grandfather, great-great-grand- 
father and great-great-great-grandfather were 
all the same Italian-bred dog, Anderson’s Bill. 
Thus were sown the seeds of future trouble. 

Peal been dog shows of a sort before 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


the Kennel Club was formed. We know that 
Italian greyhounds had competed at these earlier 
affairs, but their first appearance at recorded 
shows was at Birmingham in 1860; the winner 
is given as Mr. H. Gowan’s bitch. This was 
probably Duchess (Vol. I of the K.C.S.B., No. 
3,710), but she left little or no mark on the 
breed. A bitch called Silvey did a considerable 
amount of winning in 1862 and 1863, and in 
1866 became the dam of a dove-coloured bitch 
called Molly, who was considered to be the 
best specimen of her kind to have yet been 
seen. 

By the end of the 19th century such intense 
in-breeding and the excessive value put on 
diminutive size had led to the inevitable trouble. 
Irresponsible breeders crossed pure-bred Ital- 
ians with toy terriers in order to produce tiny 
specimens to sell for a high price. Even 


ITALIAN GREYHOUND CH. ULISSE DI PELTRENGO. 


to five. However, 1953 showed a great improve- 
ment with 34 registrations, and 1955 and 1956 
upheld the improvement with 47 and 49. The 
wiser admirers of these very charming small 
dogs shed their complacency and realised that 
if the breed was to progress new blood was 
needed. In consequence Ulisse di Peltrengo, 
bred by the Marchesa Montecuccoli, left his 
native Italy last year and, after his period of 
quarantine, took up his abode in Scotland in the 
ownership of Mrs. M. Mooney. On three visits 
south he was Best of Breed at the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association Show in 1956 and at Cruft’s 
and the West of England Ladies’ Kennel Society 
Show this year. He is the first imported Italian 
greyhound ever to become an English champion. 
Even more noteworthy, he has sired several 
litters of puppies, some of which are already 
appearing in the award lists. Other importations 


Thomas Fall 
Italian greyhounds suffered 


severely from inbreeding during the 19th century, but in the last few years new blood 


has been imported from abroad 


pure-bred specimens suffered from the policy of 
in-breeding which inevitably resulted in sterility 
and lack of stamina and intelligence, not to 
mention pop-eyes and round skulls. 

At the beginning of the present century 
determined efforts were made to improve the 
Italian greyhound. The Italian Greyhound Club 
was formed, and in the United States the breed 
was becoming very popular. In this country 
Sir Walter Shelley and Miss Mackenzie worked 
hard to further the interests of these little dogs 
and Miss Mackenzie (who was a _ founder 
of the Ladies’ Kennel Association) bred a well- 
known bitch, Ch. Hero. 

Despite all these efforts a decline set in, and 
by 1906 the Kennel Club registrations numbered 
only ten. In the following two years there were 
signs of improvement with registrations rising 
to 24 and 27, but in the years preceding the first 
World War they were dropping again. The two 
outstanding dogs of this period were Mrs. N. 
Brown’s Ch. Dandy Dick, and Mrs. W. Mathew’s 
bitch Ch. Bampton Silver Mite. 

The years between the wars showed little 
or no improvement, and it began to appear 
probable that Italian greyhounds would die out 
in this country before long. The year 1952 was 
perhaps the blackest period, for registrations fell 


and the breed is improving 


have arrived from America; Mrs. Barnard, 
whose whippets are well known, has had Editie 
Clocke von Damite sent from Holland to join 
her Noways kennel. In fact, the future of the 
Italian greyhound breed looks brighter now than 
it has done for almost a hundred years. 

The Italian greyhound’s popularity as a pet 
has undoubtedly suffered from the tendency of 
writers of the 19th and early 20th centuries to 
stress its delicacy and fragility. It would be 
false to claim that these graceful and lively little 
dogs with their thin skins, fine coats and slim 
bones are as tough as terriers or as stalwart as 
hounds, but a sensibly-bred specimen, once Over 
the early days of puppyhood, is no more delicate 
than a chihuahua or a black-and-tan terrier, and 
is certainly far more graceful. 

In appearance an Italian greyhound should 
closely resemble his full-size relation. The chief 
difference, apart from size, of the two breeds is 
the Italian’s dainty, high-stepping action and 
his comparatively large eyes, which are bright 
and expressive. The recognised colours are all 
shades of fawn, white, cream, blue, black and 
fawn and white pied. Cleanliness, affection and 
docility are the breed’s characteristics and make 
the dog suitable companions for the small 
houses of our modern world. 
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UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 
From Sir John Hanbury- Williams 


MONG Collectors’ Questions in 

your issue of March 27 you re- 

produced a painting which you 
entitled A Lady of Quality. Having 
seen this, I am prompted to send you a 
photograph of a portrait on panel which 
has been in the possession of my family 
for over 200 years. The young lady has 
a music book open beside her and the date 
1567 appears in the top left-hand corner. 
Can you give me any indication of the 
name of the painter and can the lady be 
identified >—J. HANBURY- WILLIAMS, 7, 
Princes-gate, London, S.W.7. 

No definite attribution can be made 
for the painter of this interesting por- 
trait, but it is suggested that it is more 
likely to have been painted in France 
than in England. Some Italian words 
can be read on the open page of the 
book of music which the little lady is 
fingering. The medal pinned to her em- 
broidered breast-band is inscribed, but 
it is not possible from the photograph 
to make out the words on it. 


CASTLEFORD TEA-POTS 


My sister has a tea-pot given to her 
by an old woman who was a neighbour of 
hers in a Cornish village. The curious 
thing about it is that the lid is made to 
slide on from the back instead of lifting 
on and off in the usual way. I wondered 
whether this was an uncommon device 
associated with a particular factory and 
whether it would help in dating. The 
tea-pot is of white china with a con- 
ventional design of flowers in red, blue and 
gold. The opening is rectangular and sur- 
rounded by a scalloped edge.—E.siz SHARP, 
The Thatched House, Wargrave, Berkshire. 

The tea-pot is evidently a characteristic 
example of the fine white stoneware with paint- 
ing in enamel colours made at the.pottery of 
David Dunderdale, at Castleford, Yorkshire, 
about the beginning of the 19th century. Tea- 
pots of this kind, with a sliding lid, are known 
to have been produced at this factory, and there 
appears to be no record of their having been 
made elsewhere. 


FROM BEAR-BAITING DAYS 


The accompanying photograph shows a 
tobacco-jar which belonged to my grandfather and 
I believe dates from about the middle of the 19th 
century. I should be interested to know whether 
such jars are rare and also where this type of 
pottery was originally made. Perhaps you 
can give some information about it.— 
D. M. Warxrtns (Miss), 104, Haldon-road, 
London, S.W.18. 


ALE-JUG IN THE FORM OF A BEAR IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE SLIP WARE, CIRCA 1750 


See question: From Bear-Baiting Days 
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COLLECTORS’ 


PORTRAIT OF A GIRL WITH A BOOK OF M 


BESIDE HER, DATED 1567 


See question: Unidentified Portrait 


The figure of a bear is an excellent specimen 
of Staffordshire slip ware of the 18th century, 
datable probably about 1750. Such figures, 
popular owing to the sport of bear-baiting, were 
made in Staffordshire, not only in lead-glazed 
slip ware, but also in white salt-glaze ware, and 
at Nottingham in brown stoneware. They were 
intended to serve not as tobacco-jars but as ale- 
jugs, with head detachable for use as a cup. They 
are now becoming somewhat rare. Good 
specimens may be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. An example in white salt-glaze 
stoneware was illustrated in Collectors’ Questions 
on January 24, 1947 (page 229). That had a little 
terrier clinging to the bear. 


STAFFORDSHIRE STONEWARE 


I enclose a photograph of an earthenware 
jug which I have owned for many years. It was 
made by Turner, who was contemporary with the 
first Josiah Wedgwood: the piece is in two shades 
of brown or buff and the raised pattern is very 
finely executed.’ Some years ago I was told by 
a local expert that the jug is a.collecior’s piece, 
and I shall be grateful if you or any of your 
readers can give me any information about it.— 
JG: WaRHAM, 22, Kingsfield Oval, Basford, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

The jug is a very good and characteristic 
example of the stoneware made by John 
Turner at Lane End, Staffordshire, towards the 
end of the 18th century. It is of a kind esteemed 
by collectors of English pottery. 


SPORTING PAINTER 

We have a pair of pictures both depicting in 
the usual manner a hunter with a stable in the 
background. They are signed A. Calvert and 
dated 1862. We believe the pictures to have been 
the property of William Standish Carr-Standish, 
of Duxbury Hall, Chorley. I shall be most grate- 
ful if you can trace the artist—I. HAanxey, 
Westcombe, Culmhead, Taunton. 

No animal painter named A. Calvert has 
been recorded. It is suggested that the initial 
may have been misread and that the hunters 
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OUESTIONS @& 


JSIC 


STONEWARE JUG WITH A_ RAISED 
PATTERN MADE BY JOHN TURNER, OF 
LANE END, STAFFORDSHIRE 


See question: Staffordshire Stoneware 


The young lady, who seems more self- 
conscious than the average two-and-a-half-year- 
old, is perhaps the daughter of the Castle seenin 
ye middle distance, and her costume and jewels | 

pearl necklace and bracelet, ring and brooch) 
would suggest that her mid-17th-century family 
was of some consequence. The inscription and 
the artist’s name lead one to suppose that the 
picture is German or Dutch. The quality of 
painting of the costume and colourful posies is 
good: that of the lamb and the coloured serving 
woman 
browns of the latter’s features have almost 
“sunk” into the background in the course of time. 


The shield has a red upper half on which is a 
bent arm with a dagger in the hand, and in the 
lower half what looks like an hour glass against a 
dark green background. There may be some way 
of tracing the arms of continental families of 
which your readers are aware but I am not: this 


were painted by Henry Calvert, a Man-— 
chester artist, who. from 1826 until the 
1860s was painting portraits of horses, ; 
dogs and a variety of incidents from the — 
hunting field. Among pictures by him 

in the Hutchinson collection, now dis-— 
persed, were two signed and dated 1861 
—a mare, Miss Sykes, winner ofa Croston ( 
steeplechase that year, and a grey- 
hound, Fanny. The most notable paint- 
ing by Henry Calvert was probably that | 
of the Wynnstay Hunt, a pack started 
by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn about — 
1841, whose country lies in Denbigh- | 
shire, Flintshire and Cheshire. Few de- 4 Ta 
tails are known of the life and work of — | 
this Lancashire artist, the majority of 
whose pictures | have probably remained 


in the north of England, for whom they 
were painted. It would not be difficult |) 
to mistake the ““H”’ of Calvert’s signa- | 
ture for an “‘A”’ raat 


A LESSER VAN DYCK 


I wonder whether you or any of your 
readers could give any information about 
the artist and the subject of a painting in 
my possession of which I enclose a photo- 
graph[page 111]. The inscription in the 
right-hand bottom corner below a coat- | 
of-arms (of which a photograph is also 
enclosed) reads: 

AET Den.15 Novem 
24 Jr 1654 


The signature beneath is difficult to read, 
but it might be N or V Dyck. The 
edges of the original canvas have been 
mutilated when it was re-backed and the — 
end of the name is consequently indistinct. 


in attendance is indifferent. The 


00 


| PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL WITH LAMB AND COLOURED 

| ATTENDANT SIGNED A. V. DYCK AND DATED 1654. (Right) DETAIL 
SHOWING THE COAT-OF-ARMS, DATE AND SIGNATURE 

A Lesser Van Dyck (page 110) 


See question: 


example may be easily found in the correct 
places of reference, and the house and subject 


—and perhaps the artist—thereby discovered. 
—T. B. Martin, Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1 


The signature appears to be “A. V. Dyck” 
with the A and V run together in monogram; 
the word that follows may have been “‘fecit’’ 
There were two lesser Van Dycks with the 
initial A working in Holland about the middle 
of the 17th century, Abraham (born 1635 or -6, 
died at Amsterdam 1672) and Alexander, who 
was active at the Hague circa 1640-50 and 
possibly later. 

Abraham Van Dyck, who may have been 
identical with a painter called the Van Dyck 
of Alkmaar, is known from a few works, one 
of them a signed portrait of an old man at 
Oldenburg. A self portrait of this artist, signed 
and dated 1660, appeared in the Lempertz sale 
at Cologne in 1956: the rather clumsy handling 
offers some resemblance to the treatment of the 
subject in Mr. Martin’s picture, which, however, 
if assignable to Abraham Van Dyck, will have 
been painted when the artist was little more 
than 18. The girl’s face seems to have under- 
gone some re-painting. We have not succeeded 


A SHORE SCENE AT CROMER ON THE NORFOLK COAST, BY GUSTAVE DE BREANSKI 


See question: 
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in identifying the coat- 
of-arms, by which the 
girl’s family might be 
established. Possibly 
someone with a know- 
ledge of Dutch heraldry 
may recognise the shield. 


NORTH SEA 
BREEZES 


We live with a 
rather large picture by 
Gustave de Breanski, 
and find it irksome not 
to know where the place 

. A photograph of the 
Ca eae ts enclosed. 
The church looks Nor- 
man, the lady with the 
basket French. Could 
you or any of your read- 
ers make our meal- 
times more tranquil (the picture hangs in the 
dining-room) by identifying the locality ?— 
D. Tomutnson (Mrs.), The Porch House, 


Newent, Gloucestershire. 


North Sea Breezes 
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Between 1877 and1893 Gustave de Breanski, 
British marine and coastal painter, exhibited 
more than fifty pictures at the Suffolk-street 
galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, as well as eight at the Royal Academy. 
All the latter were coastal views of Britain: de 
Breanski does not seem to have travelled much 
on the Continent. The picture in question is a 
view on the Norfolk coast at Cromer, where the 
Perpendicular tower of the parish church is a 
conspicuous landmark on the cliff near the sea. 
The town has since increased greatly in size, and 
it is probable that the cottages on the edge of 
the cliff have now disappeared, but they are 
recognisable in an old print of Cromer. If this 
reminder of the bracing North Sea air does not 
make mealtimes more tranquil, it may perhaps 
give them an added zest. 


CUT-PAPER WORK 


I possess an unusual cut-paper pattern, a 
Becerceh of which I enclose. It measures 
8i ins. by 102ins. I shall be glad to have some 
information about this kind of work.—G. 
BarTHOLOMEW, 2, Westbury-lane, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 


Cut-paper work was a young lady’s accom- 
plishment much practised in the late 18th and 
early 19th century, but cut-outs were also com- 
mercially made. The memorial cut-out, cut 


Neen 


MEMORIAL CUT-OUT PROBABLY MADE TO COMMEMORATE 
A FREEMASON EARLY IN THE 19th CENTURY 


See question: Cut-paper Work 


with scissors or knife, dates from about 1770. 
At first a special paper was imported from 
France, but during the late 1790s the English 
paper-makers improved the quality of their 
productions, and among them was a tougher 
paper even better than the French for this work, 
Finely pierced borders began about 1800. The 
example illustrated has a pierced border and 
pin-pricked ornament, such as is found in early- 
19th-century valentines, in which the same tech- 
nique was used. As with valentines, a space has 
been left for an inscription. Here it was intended 
that the name and age of the deceased and date 
of death should be inserted on the memorial 
stone in the middle. 

This cut-out appears to have been com- 
mercially made. The pattern, introducing the 
Masonic pillars, sun, moon and stars, suggests 
that it was intended to commemorate a free- 
mason, but it has remained unused. It is diffi- 
cult to suggest a more precise date than the 
first quarter of the 19th century. 

Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, CouNTRY LiFe, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of thew 
possessions. 
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NE of the compensations of being 
() stationed in Germany is good trout 
fishing—if you know where to find it. 

The scene of this story is a tiny reservoir 
in the hills of Westphalia, hidden behind a 
chemical factory. The factory is the only 
industrial blot on a landscape populated with 
roe deer, wild duck and occasional wild pig. But 
without the factory the reservoir would not be 
there. 

Discovered in 1946, this piece of water was 
for years kept secret from other members of the 
occupying powers, who at that time, by the 
mere purchase of a licence costing 2s. 6d., were 
entitled to fish almost anywhere in the British 
Zone. By offering payment to the titled German 
landlord long before we need have done, we now 
hold the virtually exclusive fishing rights for a 
very small sum. 

It was kept secret because it was teeming 
with brown trout. These had been stocked 


before the war, and apparently been left un- 
molested to multiply since. Using fly only, we 
used to catch large numbers averaging almost 
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A RAINBOW TROUT MYSTERY 


By FRANK ZIEGLER AND MALCOLM SMITH 


his irrigation ditches. This was in May, 1954. 

The first of the reservoir rainbows was 
caught seven weeks later, on July 3, and before 
being returned was measured at a good 5 inches 
overall. Another, caught in August, weighed 
6 oz., and in September they weighed up to 8 oz. 
Without any artificial feeding, they were all fine, 
fat little fish, in seeming better condition than 
the brown trout. As, in addition, more of the 
latter seemed to have survived the total war of 
the Belgians than we had expected, we looked 
forward to 1955. 

Among the first rainbow to be caught 
that year were two taken on June 5, just 
over a year after stocking. They weighed 11 
and 10 oz., and the larger was 12 in. long. Nine 
others were caught in June, mostly on the dry 
fly, weighing up to 13 oz. In July and August 
little fishing was done, but in the latter month 
one rainbow of 15 oz. was caught. 

To summarise the results to that date, there- 
fore: Rainbows stocked (May, 1954), 3 in; 
6 weeks later (July, 1954), 5 in.; 4 months later 
(September, 1954), 6-8 oz.; 13 months later 


SMALL RESERVOIR IN WESTPHALIA, WHICH WAS STOCKED WITH RAINBOW 


TROUT IN 1954. A year later rainbows weighing about 13 oz. were being caught, but the 
following year they had virtually disappeared; the authors suggest that the original brown 
trout inhabitants of the reservoir had turned cannibal and eaten ‘the rainbows 


exactly half a pound. Three-quarter pounders 
were frequent, pounders rare, and the largest 
ever weighed 1} Ib. 

In 1953, to the helpless annoyance of our- 
selves and the landlord (who nearly landed in a 
Control Commission court as a result of his 
opposition), our reservoir was discovered by the 
Belgian army. Notorious for fishing murder- 
ously for the pot, a platoon of this army, 

_ equipped with two worm-baited rods per man, 
had already ruined our other secret E] Dorado— 
a mill pool yielding trout up to 3} lb. From the 
reservoir—according to our spy, a near-by 
dweller—they removed trout “by the hundred- 
weight.”’ 

The following year, fortunately, the Ger- 
mans regained sovereignty over their own 
waters, and we could plan a restoration without 
further fear of predatory Allies. The nearest 
trout-farm bred rainbow only, and, as none of 
these had previously been in residence, we 
thought it would be an interesting experiment 
to put some in. Four hundred 3-inch fingerlings 
were accordingly inserted into the reservoir and 
its feeder beck. Another 150 were put into the 
mill pool, but nearly all of these disappeared 
down the gullets of the miller’s ducks or into 


(June, 1955), 9-13 0z.; 15 months later (August, 
1955), 15 oz: : 

Thus in the 15 months since stocking the 
average rate of growth had- been about one 
ounce per month. In weight and condition they 
had already eclipsed the brown trout which had 
been in residence so much longer. The average 
weight of the latter, in fact, had noticeably 
declined. Moreover, we were catching an unpre- 
cedented number of brown ‘“‘tiddlers,’’ indicat- 
ing that the survivors were busy reproducing 
themselves on the excellent gravel beds of the 
feeder beck. 

It was when we began in July to catch a 
few rainbow tiddlers of 4-5 ins. that we were con- 
fronted with our first paradox. These were so 
far below the average weight that we were 
driven to the wild surmise: Could they possibly 
be the second generation already ? 

The second happening was almost a miracle. 
On September 11 a German guest was allowed 
to fish with a spoon. After catching a 13-oz, 
rainbow, he went on to catch one weighing no 
less than 2 lb. 6 oz.—in other words, 22 oz. more 
than it should have done! It was 17 ins. long and 
5 ins. deep, and 2 oz. of its weight consisted of 
hundreds of miniature snails, with which it was 


grossly distended. 


known to be abundant.) 


The monster was the penultimate fish of the | 
season, which we closed with the thought: Ifa | 


fish can reach this size from ‘“‘scratch’’ in 16 


months, what giants will rise from the deep in : 


1956? 


been caught, 1956 yielded 70 brown and 
precisely one rainbow. Admittedly, this weighed 


14 lb., and on light tackle provided the best | 
fight in eleven seasons. And admittedly another — 


monster, possibly comparable with the one 


already mentioned, was briefly hooked and ~ 


identified. But where were the rest? Had they 
perished in the exceptionally cold winter? But, 


though rainbow are allergic to cold, no corpses | 
were reported. Had they died of a surfeit of 
Records showed that only a minority | 
favoured this diet, though the 1956 singleton, | 
caught on the dry fly, was one. Had they all\ | 
become “‘bottom feeders”? The man with the, | 
spoon had no more success than we did. Or had | 
they been“poached? Then, why had the brown | 


snails? 


trout continued to multiply? 
Despondent, we decided to repeat the 
experiment. In June another 200 fingerlings 


were inserted, this time of 4 inches—big enough | 
we considered, to be immune from the remain- | 


ing contingency: cannibalism by brown trout. | 


This calculation was set at naught when, two | 
months later, a brown trout, weighing no more | 
than 12 oz. all up, was caught by the spoon | 


merchant with two of the new rainbows inside it. 


Is that the solution? Were the mere 35 | 
caught of the original stock of 400 rainbow ; 


virtually the only ones to reach maturity, the 


rest—in the known absence of coarse fish— | 
having been eaten by brown trout not so very © 


much bigger than themselves? 


(A post mortem on the 
_smaller one yielded only some water fleas—still © 
crawling—and sonie bits of freshwater crab, | 


The answer—as in the case of the fairy-tale | 
fisherman and his over-ambitionus wife—was | 
that we went straight back to where we started; | 
1956 was a complete anti-climax. Whereas the | 
previous year 40 brown and 25 rainbow—with | 
an approximately equal combined weight—had | 


i 


j 


It seems incredible, but there is something | 


else to support the theory. As has been indi- 
cated, the rainbow were always in wonderful 
condition, and grew at amazing speed, while 
after their arrival the brown trout declined in 
weight. Finding that the rainbows were collar- 
ing the normal food supply, were the browns 
driven to substantiate their name of Salmo 


fevox in the interests of self-preservation? That 


they were a bit desperate to get ready for the 


last spawning season is suggested by the fact | 


that twice within five minutes, on October 20, 
two brown trout were hooked on the same rod 
simultaneously (which in 11 years had only. 
happened once before). 

There remains the problem of how for two 
years the rainbow ruled the roost. It has been 
suggested that these fish are occasionally 
vegetarian, and in May and June in this 
reservoir much weed comes to the surface. 
Among it the rainbow could then be seen 
scuttering about with dorsal fins and backs 
protruding from the surface. No evidence, 
however, was found of a plant diet. In these 
conditions, in fact, they would often take a fly— 
and many were lost while we tried to extract 
them from the growth. Rather, we think, the 
weed was the breeding ground of an animal or 
entomological diet. 

There is, finally, the mystery of how our 
“problem” fish attained proportions over 
double those of its coevals. Its snail diet is one 
solution, but there is no proof that this was a 
permanent one, and the other two caught in the 
same condition, though remarkable for their 
fighting qualities, were not remarkable— 
according to our scale of averages—for size. 
That the monster was a survivor from some 
earlier stock we refuse to believe, for in the 
previous eight years no rainbow had been seen, 
let alone caught. 

All of which makes one agree with Izaak 
Walton that it is not all of fishing to fish. 
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FINDS IN A BRITISH CHIEFTAIN’S GRAVE 


By G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


article written some time ago about 


; N 
A the Hertford Heath Belgic barat site 


was, strangely enough, published in 
Country Lire last week when the possibilities 


| discussed therein had just become certainties. 


The chieftain’s grave has been opened and the 
handful of bones and rich furniture prove that 
he must have been buried thereabouts. 

It is now nearly a year since workmen lay- 
ing pipes on a new housing estate, the highest 
point for miles around, found an amphora, a 
bronze armlet and much iron work; but by the 
time the archeologists heard of it the site had 
been concreted over as a wash-down for cars. 
Ever since then many rumours of other finds 
near by have sprung up and been hunted over 
pasture, heath and woodland, some of them lost 
or abandoned, some caught, the rest marked to 
ground where they still lie waiting to be dug out. 
Indeed, the whole area offers subterranean possi- 
bilities, to suggest any one of which might start 
rumours even more baseless than that of Cym- 
beline’s grave aired last week in the Press. 

The main facts are that the East Herts 
Archeological Society sent the iron strips and 
armlet to the British Museum, which said they 
were Belgic, early first century A.D., probably 
from a chariot or palanquin burial. Whereupon 
the Haileybury Archeological Society spent 
the next autumn and spring digging exploratory 
trenches round the concrete to locate, if possible, 
any encircling ditch—and found the cross- 
section of one in several places, three foot deep. 
Three other cremations outside the ditch and 
within 50 yards of it were also found, one of 
which may prove more extensive than was at 
first thought. And scattered all over the area 
were bits of coarse pottery indicating an Iron 
Age settlement before the Belgae came. The 
very name of the field—Grimstead Haw— 
suggests that the Saxons who gave it that name 
had found awesome remains of a forgotten 
people who had once lived here. 

The Hertford Rural District Council, im- 
pressed by this accumulated evidence, gener- 
ously agreed to the opening up of the supposed 
burial pit, the first sledge-hammer blow being 
delivered by the builder (surprised at the 
strength of his own concrete) who had found the 
amphora and hauled up hand over hand the 
bronze-covered iron strips which he thought were 
the tyres of an old farm wagon. By the end of 
the afternoon flint and concrete splinters had 
ceased to fly and willing hands removed the 
concrete, chunk by chunk, till a space 10 foot 
by 10 had been cleared. When work started 
next day, top soil and then dark earth of the 
burial pit hollowed out of glacial deposit began 
to appear, mixed with more freshly disturbed 
earth of the builders’ trench. Haileybury boys 


REMAINS OF A WHEEL UNEARTHED 
IN THE GRAVE. 18 ins. in diameter 
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ONE OF FOURTEEN ENAMEL STUDS, AND SOME STRIPS OF BRONZE, FOUND IN 
THE GRAVE OF A BELGIC CHIEFTAIN OF THE ist CENTURY A.D. DISCOVERED 
AT HERTFORD HEATH, HERTFORDSHIRE. The halfpenny shows their size 


sifted the earth and barrowed it to one side to 
keep a way for the passage of cars to their 
garages. Soon sherds and a few bits of amphora 
and calcined bone came up with the earth, and 
when the pipes were reached at a depth of three 
feet whole objects appeared. Between two 
pipes, which formed a Y, lay three curved con- 
centric strips of iron, and over them a paper- 
thin sheeting of bronze backed with iron and 
studded with enamel discs, green bronze and 
crimson enamel gleaming from the darkness of 
the pit. This bronze seemed to overflow on to the 
earth inside the curved bands as if a shield 
might have lain there. Alongside, but broken, 
stood a brown pedestal urn, and from the earth 
near it came a moulded bowl of green glass, a 
rare find in a grave of this date and something 
its owner must have once prized. With it were 
a small red vessel and a black cup, both broken 
by the workmen. 

The objects thus listed as if in a or 
case came to light only after hours of patient 
work. By teatime a crowd of villagers with 
their families and dogs stood round the edge of 
the pit, commenting, offering refreshment and 
examining the line of cardboard boxes contain- 
ing the finds; while the children lay on the hot 
concrete peering over the edge and pointing out 
this and that to us groping like divers in 
shadow below. That night the pit was filled 
with as many obstructions as possible and its 
lips marked with barrels to warn motorists. 

During the next two days more pottery, 
most of it broken, was found and what appeared 
to be the rim and hub of a wheel with a large 
triangular knife beside it. This could not be 
moved the same day, so, to prevent unauthorised 
removal by night, a guard was mounted. My 
turn of duty was relieved for me by the hos- 
pitality of the village fast bowler (through 
whose garden the ditch had run) and his tales 
of jungle warfare in Malaya—forest ambushes, 
and bandits swinging from the trees to behead 
with one blow men out on patrol, guerilla war- 
fare familiar perhaps to some of those Celts lying 
all around us under the quiet stars. 

By this time the British Museum had been 
called in for help and advice and the next day 
the wheel and knife were extracted — 
the wheel in bits, the knife intact. But while 
they still lay in the ground I was struck by 
their resemblance to a plough, for the wheel 
looked so small (actually it was about 18 ins. 
in diameter) and the “knife” lay where the 
coulter should. This theory, not originally mine, 
posed more questions and sent me off to consult 
The Golden Bough and its accounts of cere- 
monial bronze ploughs used at the foundation 
of cities, or Oriental gilded ploughs guided by 
mock-kings to ensure good harvest or ward off 


disease. The Belgae are said to have introduced 
the first wheeled plough into Britain. But so far 
no plough of this date is known to have survived 
or been found buried in any grave in this 
country. The enamel studs, the largest just over 
an inch in diameter, are like those found at 
Lexden, near Colchester, but with a Celtic motif. 
The Lexden ones are non-Celtic, showing more 
Roman influence, but both Lexden and Hertford 
Heath studs could well have been the work of 
the same master-craftsman, who possibly fused 
his enamel on to the moulded bronze. The design 
is triskele or swastika, like the three Isle of Man 
or four swastika legs, green on red, while the 
more formal Roman design (of which some were 
found at Hertford Heath) are patterned with 
triangles or three or more circles. 

Bronze and iron have now been removed 
for special treatment and reconstruction, but 
we have been left with the pots to mend. They 
are browny-black Belgic ware and _ wheel- 
turned. So far a tazza and cup have been pieced 
together which may have contained food, pos- 
sibly the pork chops favoured in such burials. 
All this is but interim work, for the spade still 
has much to reveal, especially in the next field, 
where aerial photographs show promise of fur- 
ther finds. The full significance of what has 
already been unearthed has still to be assessed 
and we are told that Hertford Heath, while 
answering some questions that puzzled archeo- 
logists, has raised others that may be of great 
historical importance. 

It is curious now to recall how one summer 
Sunday four years ago the Parish Council 
examined this field and surveyed its dimensions 
(without noticing a ditch or mound) with a 
view to buying it as a village playing-field. 
The shape of the field was wrong and the owner 
wanted to keep it as a meadow for worn-out 
horses to end their days in; otherwise we might 
now be trying to appease the football and 
cricket clubs. The horses have. gone and the 
grass and heath flowers that whispered over the 
graves are hidden by brick and concrete and 
tarmac. But, though Grim’s ghost has perhaps 
been laid and a new civilisation, not bound by 
the seasonal rhythms, has taken root in his field 
the site remains fair as ever, open to south and 
west, sheltered by Grimstead Wood from north 
and east. As we walked home one evening last 
week and looked over the plain where a pre- 
historic Thames flowed before it broke through 
the chalk and took its present course, the sun 
was setting behind a column of cloud that 
reared up from the blue wooded western rim, 
through a sea of coppery gold, to the layers of 
dark stratocumulus above, such a sunset as 
must often have been seen by men whos 
remains were now catching its light again. 
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reached one of these days in athletic 

standards, but no one, say, over the age of 
ten is likely to find out, or even glimpse, the 
limits set to man as a runner, jumper or hurler 
of missiles. It is surely the wise and happy 
thing to keep on cheering the records as they 
come and go and content oneself with wondering 
where and when the next will be announced. 

Emulation and organisation, of course, have 
had a lot to do with the ever-mounting spiral of 
local, national and world records. The number 
of spectators, too, has mounted with them, 
and a dramatic comparison might easily have 
been drawn between the championship meeting 
of the Amateur Athletic Association held at 
the White City last week-end and the first at 
Lillie Bridge in July, 1880. Both had to contend 
with rain, but there was a world of difference 
between the accommodation of 77 years ago and 
that of to-day. The entries once were so few 
and far between that a great champion like 
W. G. George was more likely to suffer from no 
competition at all than too much. Nor was he 
liable to feel that even if he excelled himself 
someone or other would cut his name out of the 
record books in the next month or so, or perhaps 
even sooner. 

Only a few days before this A.A.A. meet- 
ing, it may be remarked, three unknown Finns 
had set up new world figures for the 1,500 
metres, only for the famous Jungwirth, of 
Czechoslovakia, to beat their times in the next 
day or so, Then came the news that even a high 
jump of 7 ft. 0} in. had been excelled by an 
athlete in the Soviet Union, who was said to 
have cleared 7 ft. lin. These gentle reminders 
from the Continent should have removed any 
possible complacency at the White City. 

Fortunately, modern improvements have in- 
cluded the highly scientific preparation of a 
cinder track. Thus, although the White City 
track was actually under water on the Friday, 
and the field sodden, the times of most of the 
runners were still creditable. On Saturday 
there were thunder showers, but the improved 
footholds offered to those in some of the throw- 
ing events helped to produce a British All- 
comers’ record in the hammer. The throw of 
197 ft. 9ins. by M. J. Ellis, of Thames Valley 
Harriers, was still about 27 ft. behind the 
world’s best, but, like the magnificent improve- 
ment shown by two of the javelin throwers on 
Saturday, it was clear evidence that even in the 
field our standards at last are beginning to 
mount rapidly. 
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GREAT ATHLETICS IN THE WET = 30.1, owell 


G. D. IBBOTSON WINNING THE THREE 

MILES AT THE A.A.A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 

AT THE WHITE-CITY. His time of 13 

mins. 20.8 secs. was a British all-comers, British 

national, English native and British Empire 
record 


P. S. Cullen’s throw of 236 ft. 7 ins. beat 
his own British record by some 8 ft., while the 
man who was second, C. G. Smith, also beat the 
old record by over 4 ft. More than that. These 
two men, the one from the North and the other 
from the Thames Valley, between them exceeded 
the previous best five times, and two other 
competitors well passed the 200-foot mark which 
a very few years ago was reserved for foreigners 
only. These achievements won the loud ap- 
plause they deserved, but it was, of course, the 
runners who captured most of the attention. 

One of them, R. Delany, of Ireland, 
appeared as the world record-holder over a 
mile, the fastest of that rare band—a fair pro- 
portion of whom are British—who have done 
the distance in under four minutes. But it was 


WINNING THE HIGH JUMP WITH A LEAP OF 6 FT. 5 INS. This 


equalled the previous best performance at the championships 
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not in the mile but the half-mile that Delany | 
elected to run on this occasion, and it may well | 
be that he was reserving himself as a miler for | | 
another great tournament, that between London © ' 
and New York, next week-end. 

It seems enough to say of Delany as a 
half-miler that he took his time in a qualifying - 
heat and, in the final, came from behind in his | 
own electrifying style to win the title in 1 min 
49.6 secs., a time which equalled the best cham 
pionship performance by A. S. Wint in 1951. 
M. A. Rawson, who was our most likely com- 
petitor in the absence of B. S. Hewson, wh 
preferred the mile this time, did well not to be 
beaten by more than a yard. E. D. C. Buswell, 
of Great Yarmouth, set the pace and, up toa 
point, had done so well that, afterwards, — 
Delany admitted feeling a trifle alarmed at the | 
way this ““unknown’”’—to him—was going. 

The mile in due course brought an excellent 
race, and a well-judged victory by Hewson, but 
no glamorous time. In these greedy and rather 
unreasonable days a time of 4 mins. 6.7 secs. } 
stands in danger of being called slow. One | 
might add that the fourth man, P. R. Clark, of 
the R.A.F., who finished in 4 mins. 7.8 secs., 
would have been about level with Bannister in 
the championships of 1954. i 

Both the half-mile and the mile, as it hap- | 
pened, brought into the glare of hostile criticism: | 
the rule which now sends the six fastest losers, 
into a final along with the heat winners. In the 
heats of the half-mile and mile on the Friday 
two notable runners found themselves elimin- } 
ated on the time basis. In the half-mile M. A. 
Farrell, of Birchfield Harriers, fell into the trap | 
of taking his time behind a leisurely Delany. | 
The man who above all others, including even - 
Delany, the crowd wanted to see in the Mile, | 
G. D. Ibbotson, had an equally unfortunate © 
experience, though in a very different way. 

Ibbotson, who stands out at the moment as 
Britain’s greatest runner, was caught in a 
traffic jam on his way to the White City and 
found himself barely in time to run on a water- 
covered track against opponents who, like him- 
self, were no respecters of persons but all-out to 
win if they could. Ibbotson was quite unable to 
do himself justice and slowed up when he found 
he could not overtake the Scottish champion, 
G. E. Everett. Ibbotson’s time as second man, 
4 mins. 15.5 sec., brought about his elimination 
from the event. 

But Ibbotson was not the man to accept 
that as the last word about his chances at the 
meeting. There remained the three miles, in 
which he was entered, and, to the delight of 
Saturday’s large crowd, he set out to win it in 
the manner of a world champion. By the time 
he had done so he had run the second-fastest 
three miles on record, his time of 13 mins. 20.8 secs. 
being no more than 6.6 secs. outside the world’s 
best accomplished by the Hungarian, Iharos, in ~ 
ill-fated Budapest in October, 1955. Had the 
opposition been more intense there is no saying 
what this cheery but determined Yorkshireman 
might not have achieved. 

The race and Ibbotson, however, owed a 
good deal to the West Countryman D. S. Crook, 
who set a cracking pace over the first mile. 
Ibbotson first asserted himself about the half- 
way mark and the crowd sensed something out 
of the ordinary as Ibbotson visibly braced him- 
self to a great effort and simply tore ahead of 
R. Dunkley and the others. Perhaps he tired a 
little towards the finish, but he knew he was 
doing a good time and his mood, as ever, was 
that of determination to make up in the three 
miles what he had thrown away in the mile. 

J. I. Disley won the steeplechase easily 
because his most dangerous opponent, E. Shirley, 
tripped over a fallen competitor at the last 
water jump but one. In the quarter-mile, F. P. 
Higgins was in fine form and his time of 47.6 
secs. was a best championship performance. 
Over hurdles at the same distance T. S. Farrell, 
of Liverpool, also set up a new best performance 
by winning in 52.1 secs. 

Altogether, three Empire records and four 
other best performances in the championships 
were set up at a meeting which certainly was not 
helped by the weather. 
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A RECORD GREAT YORKSHIRE SHOW 


HE Yorkshire Agricultural Society’s cen- 
tenary show, held at Harrogate last week, 
smashed all records. Livestock entries 
were 70 above the previous best, trade stands 
filled the available space to capacity and the 
paid attendance of 116,000 (excluding members, 


' limited to 10,000, and complimentary ticket 


holders) was half as much again as the satis- 


| factory figures of the past three years. 


What a record the Society has had since it 


| stopped wandering and settled down to the 


sn 


| present permanent show-ground on a previously 


unattractive site at Harrogate! £400, 000 has 
been spent on the ground. Last year’s profit 
was £40,000; this year’s will be considerably 
greater, for as permanent improvements are 
made the need for expensive temporary 
expedients gets less. Sleeper roads, costing 
£1,000 annually, have been replaced by tarmac 
and concrete slabs. The cost of erecting the 
show-yard has been nearly halved. The standard 
of comfort for members and visitors is much 
higher than that to be found at any other agri- 
cultural show. 

Opponents of fixed sites say a drawback 
to them is that local interest will flag, but this 
has not happened with the Great Yorkshire, 
where there is a long waiting list for member- 
ship and nearly 20,000 visitors paid a £1 
entrance on the first day. The organisers of 
most agricultural shows are in difficulties: costs 
are rising far more quickly than income. Some 
are trying to right things by crossing farming 
with fun-fair to attract urban visitors, a policy 
which seldom succeeds, for townspeople have 
their own standard of entertainment. The 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society emphasises that 
its main object is the improvement of agricul- 
ture: the Great Yorkshire Show is a country 
show for farmers, their wives and their workers; 
townspeople are welcome but secondary. To the 
many show secretaries who are seeking a solution 
of the problem of keeping their particular 
show afloat I suggest a visit to this Society’s show 
and a thorough investigation of its organisation. 
A fixed site will not in itself bring peace and 
prosperity: management matters, and these 
successful results would not have been obtained 
without the direction of Sir John Dunnington- 
Jefferson and the administration of Mr. F. M. 
Baldwin. 

What pleasure it was to view the animals 
in their quarters: permanent accommodation 
for 500 dairy cattle under one roof and equally 
good stands for beef animals. Sheep, pigs and 
goats were well looked after, and stockmen had 
the time of their lives. In the judging rings beef 
claimed more interest than dairy cattle. The 
Aberdeen Angus supreme award was won for 
Zetland Estates by Polyandria 6th of Aske. 
Mr. Cecil Moores took the beef Shorthorn 
championship with Calrossie Constellation, 
following his similar success at the Royal and 
Royal Highland. Herefords and Lincoln Red 
Shorthorns had record turnouts. The former 
were led by Wenlock Gringo, bred by the late 
Mr. W. Milner, president of the breed society, 
who died recently. British Friesians, with 153 
entries, replaced Ayrshires as the breed with the 
highest number. Mr. J. E. Moffitt bred and 
exhibited the leading Friesian, Dalton Sunray 
7th, and Mr. John Bourne continued his very 
successful season by winning the Ayrshire 
championship with Snowshill Pageantry. Oval- 
tine Farms showed the Jersey champion, 
Gabourellerie Maybud, an Island-bred animal. 
The leading Guernsey, Tylney Snowberry 5th, 
came from Lord Rotherwick’s farm. Altogether 
a strong display of cattle. 

Sheep and pig entries were records, with 
Large White pigs, on their own ground, leading. 
Mr. W. J. Ryman, of Lichfield, provided the 
best boar. Goats, the most economical milk 
producers when properly fed and looked after, 
were a strong entry. A talk with an enthusiastic 
owner made me wonder if it would be advisable 
to replace my Ayrshire cows by them. 

The total of heavy horses was down, 
although Cleveland Bays, with the mare, Mul- 
grave Contralto, owned by Mr. G. W. Duell, 
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By CLYDE HIGGS 


as champion, showed a slight increase. Entries 
of light horses were about the same as usual, with 
great interest in their doings, particularly j jump- 
ing in the grand ring, What a ring it is! Covered 
and comfortable accommodation “for thousands, 
with room for plenty more on the bankings. 
£5,000 has been spent on a first-class judges’ 
box. It looks like an airport control tower, and 
from it the judges and technicians have com- 
plete control of affairs in the ring. 

On a fixed site no time is wasted in getting 
one’s bearings: for instance, educational “stands 
are grouped in one corner. The Ministry of 
Agriculture continued tests which originated on 
this ground. Cereal variety trials suffered from 
lack of rain; raspberry canes, heavily loaded 
with fruit and unprotected, appeared, in con- 
trast to those in my garden, to be immune to 
attacks by birds. The Sports Turf Research 
Institute, an unsponsored association supported 
by most major sporting bodies and others 


controlled and certified, while plant breeders 
draw continuous royalties. 

Most of the machinery stands were occu- 
pied by local dealers showing a variety of imple- 
ments, although the agents of some tractors 
and machinery had joined together, while 
retaining individual loose boxes where their 
clients were entertained. A new American com- 
bine harvester, with fewer belts than usual, 
looked most attractive, with its engine and 
battery placed as far as possible from dust and 
dirt. A quick-drying electrically-operated grain 
bin, tested by the N.I.A.E., carried the simple 
testimonial “Sold out, order now for 1958.”’ 
A 27-year-old Ferguson tractor on iron wheels 
was withdrawn from active service for the show. 

Butter churns filled one stand: the sales- 
man told me they had not one in stock. Over- 
seas demand is keen, while the home market is 
supported by farmers using churns for seed 
dressing and so on, but farm butter-making is 
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THE JUDGES’ BOX ON THE YORKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S PERMANENT 


SHOW-GROUND AT HARROGATE. 


“Tt looks like an airport control tower, and from it the 


judges and technicians have complete control of affairs in the ring” 


interested in good turf, were newcomers with 
an attractive exhibit. Their fine lawns would 
make very envious ordinary people who battle 
continually with daisies, clover, dandelions and 
other pernicious weeds. The Forestry Com- 
mission made their usual attractive demon- 
strations: it was as fascinating as ever to watch 
men working in wood and smell the different 
kinds. Five acres of permanent woodland show 
different methods of management. The Society 
has made a start by making the ground even 
more attractive by planting horse chestnuts, 
scarlet oaks, sycamore, beech and a tulip tree. 
A pity that more farmers are not tree-minded; 
timber is both crop and decoration. Yorkshire 
Rural County Council filled their permanent 
stand, given by the Society, with articles to 
show thatirural craftsmen, instead of relying on 
sentiment to sell outdated ideas, are shaping 
their products to meet new demands. 

There was only one foreign stand: a Dutch 
Information Centre for seeds, for information 
only—no sales. For successful farming they 
recommended skill, proper fertilising, right 
variety and Dutch seed, which is produced 
under different conditions from ours. There are 
no farmer-to-farmer sales; all seeds are rigidly 


giving way to factory stuff and margarine. 
More implements and equipment are being 
designed for direct mounting: tractors were 
shown with attachments fore, mid and aft. The 
problem of speedy donning and doffing is very 
real on small farms, where one tractor must do 
many jobs and change over quickly. 

Automation has crept into poultry pro- 
duction. A new broiler brooder houses 1,000 
chicks from start to finish; the demand for 
broilers is increasing, but the profit margin is so 
small as to be attractive only to large-scale 
producers. An automatic grid gate was offered 
as an alternative to a cattle grid. This consists 
of two iron hurdles with their tops resting 
against each other and kept in position by 
balance weights: after being flattened by a 
rubber-tyred vehicle the hurdles rise as a 
barrier to stock. 

How pleasant it was to walk round the 
show in comfort! The Couneil says that 
further development will be slower, although 
they hope in time to replace all the Society’s 
buildings by permanent ones. Certainly the 
new Georgian-style main entrance, housing 
offices and committee rooms, is a splendid 
standard. 
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Built between about 1726 and 1740 for Horatio 

Walpole, first Baron Walpole of Wolterton and 

brother of Sir Robert Walpole, from designs by 

Thomas Ripley. Lord Walpole’s great-grandson, 

the third Earl of Orford, employed G. S. Repton 

to add the arcade and east wing between 1827 
and 1832. 


ORACE WALPOLE, virtuoso, col- 
lector and wit, builder of Strawberry 
Hill, author of the The Castle of 
Otranto, Anecdotes of Painting and a myriad 
stimulating letters, has so monopolised the 
attention of posterity that one tends to for- 
get the other Horace Walpole, his uncle, 
younger brother and coadjutor of the great 
Sir Robert. Their contemporaries referred to 
them as Young Horace and Old Horace—and 
few men could have been more dissimilar. 
Young Horace was worldly, polished and 
cynical, as one may suspect from Rosalba 
Carriera’s pastel portrait of him in Venetian 
masquerade costume (Fig. 9); Old Horace 
(Fig. 8) was homely and uncouth, slovenly in 
dress and speech, but nevertheless a man of 
courage and integrity, a diplomatist of skill 
and a favourite of King George II and Queen 
Caroline. It is perhaps not surprising that the 
two Horaces disliked each other, and Young 
Horace never lost an opportunity of ridiculing 
his uncle; his letters to Horace Mann abound 
with spiteful and unkind references. But 
there was one thing about his uncle that he 
could not bring himself to dislike, and that 
was his country house: “ Woolterton, one of 
the best houses of the size in England,” he 
wrote in his Anecdotes. And in a letter-to 
Mann: “Their house is more than a good one”’ 
—though characteristically he cannot resist 
qualifying his praise by adding: “if they had 
not saved eighteenpence in every room it 
would have been a fine one.” 

Wolterton is two miles north of Blickling, 
which is 12 miles north of Norwich, and about 
30 miles east of Sir Robert Walpole’s great 
seat of Houghton, which in turn stands some 
20 miles east of the fenland near Walpole St. 
Andrew and Walpole St. Peter, whence the 
Walpole family are said to have sprung 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
The early history of Wolterton, which lies in 
the hundred of South Erpingham, is unevent- 


ful and need not detain us long. The principal 


2.—THE 


SOUTH FRONT, WITH G. S. REPTON’S WING ON THE 
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WOLTERTON HALL, NORFOLK—I 


THE HOME OF LORD WALPOLE o> 


manor was held for much of the Middle Ages 
by a family named de Wolterton, but in the 
middle of the 15th century it was divided into 
two moieties, both of which were bought 
by Old Horace Walpole—or Horatio to give 
him proper name—soon after his marriage in 
1720. 

His wife, Mary Lombard, was the 
daughter and co-heir of Peter Lombard, a rich 
city merchant whom Young Horace scath- 
ingly referred to as a French stay-maker. He 
records how the Queen of. France congratu- 
lated Mrs. Walpole on her French and, on 
being told that she was of French birth, asked 
her of what family she came. “D’ Aucune, 
Madame,” was the reply. Young Horace 
thought that “Aucune sounded greater 
than Montmorency would have done.” 


It was probably Mary Lombard’s dowry 
that enabled her husband to buy his country 


By GORDON NARES 


1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FACING NORTH. The main entrance was originally at 
first-floor level 
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estate, for which Norfolk, where the Wal- 
poles had long lived worthy but, until then, - 
comparatively undistinguished lives, was an 
obvious choice. And, when the old house on 
his new property was burnt down during 
Walpole’s absence abroad, it was another 
obvious choice that he should employ his 
brother’s protégé Thomas Ripley to design 
the building that was to replace it. 

Ripley, a Yorkshireman by birth and a 
carpenter by trade, was a much maligned 
architect, and one cannot deny that he 
deserved a good deal of the scorn that his work 
aroused among his contemporaries. The truth 
is that he owed ‘his advancement not to his 
own skill but the patronage of Sir Robert 
Walpole, one of whose servants he had mar- 
ried. He became Master Carpenter to the 
Crown, Comptroller of the Works and 
Surveyor of Greenwich Hospital through 
the influence of Walpole, 
who also employed him 
as successor to Colin 
Campbell at Houghton. 
He had the misfortune 
to fall foul not only of 
Vanbrugh —- whose com- 
ment on seeing one of 
Ripley’s appointments in 
the newspaper is, alas, vir- 
tually unprintable but 
also of Vanbrugh’s political 


Burlington, at whose in- 
stigation Pope included a 
sarcastic couplet in the 
Dunciad : 
See under Ripley rise a 
new Whitehall 
While Jones’ and Boyle’s 
united labours fall. 
This refers to Ripley’s re- 
cently completed Admiralty 
in Whitehall, which, it must 
be confessed, is a very 
indifferent building, though 
the shocking proportions of 
its huge portico are now 


and architectural rival Lord 
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3.—THE SOUTH FRONT, SHOWING REPTON’S ARCADE AND FLANKING STEPS 


largely invisible from the street owing to 
Robert Adam’s screen. Even Ripley’s 
strongest critics, however, have to admit 
that the house he designed, for Horatio 
Walpole at Wolterton is of merit in both 
planning and appearance. 

Wolterton, in fact,.is an excellent ex- 
ample of the kind of compact medium-sized 
Georgian house in which provision was made 
both for large-scale entertaining and for 
family comfort, and this division of the build- 
ing into two parts is particularly convenient 
to-day, when the owners can use Ripley’s 
private apartments undisturbed by the 
members of the public who visit the state 
rooms. Disregarding the wing on the east 
and the arcade that extends across the 
south front, which, as we will see, were added 
by G. S. Repton a century after Ripley’s 
house was finished, we find a perfectly plain 
rectangle three storeys in height constructed 
in a lovely warm red brick with stone enrich- 
ment, such as the surrounds to the carefully 
spaced windows (Fig. 3). The comparatively 
low ground and second floors contain the 
living-rooms and bedrooms, while the first 
floor or piano nobile between them contains 
the handsome suite of lofty state rooms. The 
offices were originally in a basement below the 
main block. 

The principal entrance to the house was 
intended to be at first-floor level on the north 
front (Fig. 1), where there was a flight of 
stone steps leading up to the marble hall 
(Fig. 4). This room is typical of Ripley’s 
interior decoration, with robust carving on 
the overdoors and on the highly enriched 
cornice with its modillions and pulvinated 
frieze. This same robustness is also evident 
in the ribbed pattern of the ceiling and in the 
chimney-piece, above which hangs a portrait 
of Horatio Walpole by Vanloo. Other por- 
traits in the marble hall include those of his 
father and mother and of his brother Sir 
Robert; the last is signed by Stephen 
Slaughter and dated 1745. The room, which 
takes its name from the grey-green slabs of 
marble that pave its floor, lost its function 
as entrance hall when the flight of steps was 
removed in the 19th century. The house is 
now entered at ground-floor level beneath 
the marble hall. 


The. lower hall gives directly into the 
staircase well, which fills the whole of the 
middle of the house, rising from the ground 
floor to a dome in the roof (Figs. 5 and 6). 
The upper part of the staircase was treated 
by Ripley rather as though it was open to the 
elements, like the cortile of an Italian villa. 
Its walls are punctuated by windows—some 
dummy, some lighting internal passages— 
each with its own architrave echoing those of 
the exterior (Fig. 5). The staircase itself is of 
stone, with a stout console at each change 
of direction (Fig. 6). The balustrade is 
of wrought iron and the broad ramped hand- 
rail of banded mahogany. The walls are hung 
with portraits, including a delightful painting 
of Maria Skerret, Sir Robert Walpole’s 


mistress and second wife, and another by 
Jonathan Richardson of Alexander Pope, 


rad te, 


4.—THE MARBLE HALL, FORMERLY THE ENTRANCE 


which was given to Horatio Walpole by the 
poet. Pope, it would appear, did not extend 
to Walpole the contempt that he had for 
Ripley. 

Among the large collection of manuscripts 
and documents at Wolterton there are a con- 
siderable number referring to the building of 
the house, including several letters from 
Ripley and a quantity of plans. The letters, 
written in an execrable hand, reveal that 
work on the house continued longer than 
has previously been supposed, and also that 
Ripley was concerned not only with the design 
of the building but—no doubt because of Wal- 
pole’s frequent absences abroad—also with 
such details as the hanging of the pictures and 
the planting of the landscape around the lake 
tothesouth of thehouse. One drawing issuper- 
scribed in Walpole’s hand, “ Jany y® 6th 1742 


Be 


HALL ON THE FIRST 


FLOOR OF THE NORTH FRONT 
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STAIRCASE, WHICH OCCUPIES THE 
CENTRE OF THE HOUSE 
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a Plan sent by Mr. Ripley for planting some trees where the seat is tc} 
be built.” There is also a drawing for the seat—a circular domed} 
temple with eight columns. \ 

Among the many other drawings are plans for an oct-) 
agonal ice-house, for the stable clock tower and, most interesting|) 
of all, for a Gothick church superscribed “Plan for a Church at/ 
Woolterton by Ripley,’ but unfortunately not dated. As far as I) 
know this is Ripley’s only recorded excursion into Gothick except}! 
for a number of lodges and a ruin for which there are rough drawings}} 
and a model at Wolterton, and which are probably from his hand 
The church is quite small—length about 45 ft.—with a central 
octagon flanked by a tower containing the entrance on the west andj’ 
by the chancel on the east. The south side of the octagon contains} 
the family pew facing across to the pulpit, behind which are seats)? 
for “Tenants.or Servants.” The exterior has ogee windows with\j 
dripstones, and the tower has corbels and battlements reminiscent of} 
Vanbrugh’s and Hawksmoor’s Gothic. This church was never built. 
It was presumably designed to replace the ruined parish church of}) 
Wolterton, which still survives as a feature of the park to the north} 
of the house. 


7.—VAULTED LANDING ON THE STAIRCASE 


_The stable clock tower is the subject of considerable corres- 
pondence. It was made by one Page, of Norwich, who wrote to 
Walpole on December 19, 1750: ‘‘I here inclos’d send you a scheme 
for yt Turret Clock . . . the reason of my not sending it sooner I was 
oblig’d to wait for the Draft of a Turret wch is done by Mr. Lee 
Carpenter and Builder in Norwich.” This is evidently Christopher 
Lee, of Norwich, who, if given the commission, could finish it by 
“next Harvest Time.’ The estimate for the clock and bell came to 
£63 10s. and for the turret to about £40. On January 31 Walpole 
wrote from London to his steward at Wolterton, Richard Ness, 
agreeing to Page’s price for the clock, but “as to ye Turret ye model 
drawn by Mr. Lee ye Norwych carpenter is not liked and therefore 
I send you a new one drawn under y¢ direction of Mr. Ripley with a 
Section for ye Work.” Ripley himself takes up the story on July 23: 
“T am glad the Terrett is so forward. I am sorry it looks too heavy, 
I hope it won’t look so when the Fane and Ball comes on. I desire 
you will let the Dome be cover’d with Lead; it will always be out of 
order if it is covered with Tarpaulin and painted.” 

Walpole himself has left an illuminating description of Wolterton 
at this period in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Milling published in Coxe’s 
Memoirs of Lord Walpole: ‘‘My house, of my own building, is not 
extremely large, nor little; it is neither to be envied, nor despised. 
The disposition of the rooms is neither magnificent nor contemptible, 


om Jat convenient. The situa- 


ti ‘greeable prospect of woods 


i ings of my own raising, 


» so ranged and disciplined, 


is} 


yon is upon an eminence 
wjaat commands a most 


/ 1termixed with fruitful 
rees, and so sheltered by 

w hick and lofty trees, in the 
iy old quarters, as not to be 
yy xposed to the inclemency 
f the rigorous season. It is 
ncompassed with a most 
lelightful and innocent 
, rmy of vegetable strip- 


which are already, (though 
out of twenty years’ growth 
(rom the seed) with a be- 
| »oming rivalship, stretching 
and swelling themselves 
nto timber. .. . They are 


ys to form, in some parts, 
most agreeable lines and 
walks, and openings in 
other places; from the right 
and left they discover spa- 
cious and delightful lawns. 
Before my house, on the 
} south, a green carpet, of 
the finest verdure, gratifies 
the eye, and gradually leads 
it into a more extensive 
plain. On one side a lake of living water 
catches and fills the sight, from whence a most 
beautiful fluid glides with a serpentine and 
' seemingly endless current, and loses itself in 
| a wood on the other.”” No wonder Walpole 
found that in “this situation my mind is 
kept in a pleasing activity, very different 
| from that which arises from the tumult of 
passions and the hurry of affairs.”’ 
Not long after this letter was written 
Walpole’s eldest son, Horatio, married a 
| daughter of the third Duke of Devonshire, 
and thereafter he solicited the elevation in 
rank that he had apparently refused during 
his brother’s long administration. On June 1, 
| 1756, he was created Baron Walpole of Wol- 
terton, but he enjoyed his title for less than a 
year, dying on February 5, 1757, aged 78. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, who later 


9—PASTEL PORTRAIT OF HORACE WALPOLE BY ROSALBA CARRIERA, 
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8.—THE FIRST LORD WALPOLE AND HIS FAMILY, BY JACOPO AMIGONI. This conversation piece 
was divided into five separate pictures in the 19th century, but has recently been restored 


inherited also the barony of Walpole of Wal- 
pole from his cousin, Horace Walpole, and 
became first Earl of Orford, of the second 
creation, in 1806. 

Lord Orford’s grandson, the third Earl, 
who inherited Wolterton in 1822, was the 
next member of the family to make radical 
alterations to the house. These included the 
moving of the offices from the basement to a 
wing to the east of the main block, and the 
improvement of the south front by the addi- 
tion of an arcade flanked by steps (Figs. 2 and 
3). The architect employed by Lord Orford 
was George Stanley Repton, fourth son of 


Humphry Repton, and it would appear that — 


the alterations were first mooted in 1827, for 
there is preserved at Wolterton a letter to 
Repton dated August 24 of that year from 
Joseph Stannard, junior, probably a Norwich 


1741. 


(Right) 10.—GOTHICK LOOKING-GLASS FORMERLY AT STRAWBERRY HILL 
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builder, in which he says: “I have been 
to Wolterton and have carefully examined 
and estimated the proposed alteration to the 
Library.” 

There is also a charming little sepia 
drawing of the south elevation by Rep- 
ton dated 1828 showing the arcade and 
steps; the balustrade above Ripley’s cornice 
is sketched in pencil as an afterthought. Also 
at Wolterton is a rough plan, unsigned and 
undated, but evidently from Ripley’s office as it 
is on paper with the same water-mark as some 
of his signed drawings. This shows that he 
toyed with the idea of adding large wings on 
each side of Ripley’s rectangle, one of which 
was to be filled entirely by a gallery; these 
wings, if built, would have nearly doubled 
the size of the original house. In the R.I.B.A. 
Library there is one of Repton’s “ before-and- 
after’? drawings showing Ripley’s rather 
plain south elevation, which had a base of 
channelled brickwork, and also Repton’s pro- 
posed arcade and two small office pavilions 
set back on each side of the main facade. In 
the event only one pavilion was built, on the 
east side, and it was given a rather incongru- 
ous pedimented tower at the east end. 

Two of Repton’s letters are preserved at 
Wolterton, written in a meticulous hand that 
contrasts agreeably with Ripley’s scrawl. In 
the first, sent from ‘“‘ New Norfolk Street Park 
Lane Nov 7, 1829,” he says that he encloses 
a sketch for the new sash windows—which 
were made to reach down to the floor of the 
rooms giving out on to the narrow terrace 
above the loggia—and suggests that the esti- 
mates given by Lord Orford’s local-carpenters 
for these windows “do not appear to be par- 
ticularly reasonable;’’ he wonders “whether 
they had not better be made in Town, where 
they are sure to be well done.”’ In the second 
letter, written from Aylsham, in Norfolk, on 
August 24, 1832, he writes: “I have taken the 
first opportunity to visit Wolterton, and was 
much pleased to see the manner in which the 
work has been done, and not disappointed in 
my anticipation that The Terrace would be 
both a great improvement to the comfort of 
the house, and to its external appearance.” 
And, after seeing Ripley’s correct but rather 
uninspired original elevation, one can but 
agree with him. 


(To be concluded) 
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ANY manufacturers first show their new 
M models at the annual Motor Show, but 
it is often many months before initial 
troubles are eliminated to enable the car to be 
confidently released for independent testing. 
But the Rootes Group have developed the habit 
of announcing new models when they are ready, 
both for sale to the public and for independent 
testing. The release of the latest model from 
this group, a new Humber Hawk, demonstrates 
this policy, as only a week after its announce- 
ment at the beginning of June deliveries had 
commenced, and four weeks later I obtained an 
example for test. These facts indicate the 
makers’ confidence in their new model. 

With the exception of the engine, which is 
similar to that used in previous models, this 
Hawk is a completely new car. The earlier use 
of a separate chassis frame has been given up, 
and the car is of integral construction, with the 
basic framework and the body combining to 
give a rigid structure. The brakes are Lock- 


heed hydraulic, with the good friction lining 
area of 114.5 square inches per ton. The front 
suspension is by helical springs and wishbones, 


THE NEW 


unusually wide armrests take up much of the 
unwanted room and prevent passengers from 
sliding about when the car is being cornered at 
high speeds. The internal roominess of the 
Hawk is reminiscent of a Transatlantic car, yet 
there is nothing in its appearance to suggest 
anything but a British car. _ Even “the 
necessary Cluster of tail, stop and traffic indi- 
cator lights on the rear wings are restrained in 
comparison with most. The large wraparound 
windscreen and rear window and the deep door 
windows give very good vision, and it is possible 
to see all four wing tips from the driver’s seat. 
This is a noticeable help when one is reversing, 
or manceuvring in confined spaces. 

The driving position is very good, and the 
pedals are in natural positions, directly in front 
of the driver’s hips, with the switch for head- 
lamp dipping exactly where the left foot falls 
naturally. Good support is given to the small 
of the back, and there is sufficient resilience in 
the seat squab to resist lateral movement on 
corners. The car has good fittings.. The lid of 
the large lockable cubby hole can be left in a 
horizontal position when open to act as a small 


HUMBER HAWK, WHICH HAS PLEASING LINES AND GOOD 


ALL-ROUND VISION 


and the rear suspension is semi-elliptic. In 
addition the suspension is assisted by an anti 
roll bar at the front, and by hydraulic dampers 
all round. The fuel tank has the sensibly large 
capacity of 11} gallons, but no reserve is pro- 
vided. The car is slightly heavier than the 
average for cars of similar capacity. The model 
which I tested was fitted with a normal synchro- 
mesh gearbox plus overdrive, and the Hawk can 
also be obtained with the Borg-Warner fully 
automatic transmission. 

The well-tried long-stroke engine has a 
modest capacity of 2,267 c.c. and gives a total 
power of 78 brake horse power at an engine 
speed of 4,400 r.p.m.; the gearing used gives 
a road speed of 18.3 m.p.h. per 1,000 r.p.m. 
There is plenty of room around the engine under 
the wide bonnet, which is itself lined thickly 
with sound-deadening material; the fillers, 
carburettor and distributor are easily accessible. 
Although higher-octane fuels are at present 
easily available, the compression ratio of only 
7.5 to Lis used. So that the engine does not have 
to inhale the hot and vitiated air from the top 
of the engine compartment, the air cleaner and 
carburettor silencer is mounted low down 
behind the radiator, and cool air is fed to this 
from a duct behind the radiator grille. An A.C. 
by-pass oil filter is included in the lubrication 
system. On this new model a new sump has 
been fitted, to allow the forward-mounted 
engine to clear the track rod. 

The salient feature of the new Hawk is the 
greatly increased passenger accommodation, 
which has been obtained without i increasing the 
external dimensions or giving the impression 
that it is a larger-than-average car. It is easily 
possible for three large adults to sit abreast in 
both the front and rear seats, and four slim 
adults could certainly be carried on the rear 
seat. When fewer people are carried the 


table; conveniently-placed ash trays are fitted; 
the hand-brake is placed to the driver’s right 
hand, and is of the lever type; the instruments 
are directly in front of the driver and so placed 
that reflections cannot reach the windscreen. I 
was surprised to see that the manufacturers had 
made the fascia of metal finished in imitation of 
woodwork. I think it would be much better and 
more in keeping with the car to eliminate this 
concession to display. The luggage boot is large, 
and opens well with a, good amount of spring 
loading. The fuel filler cap acts also as a rear 
reflector—a clever touch—but as the cap is verti- 
cally placed and the pipe to the petrol tank runs 
horizontally to begin with, making it impossible 
to fill from a petrol can without a complicated 
funnel. 

Before starting my test I was aware that 
the designers had gone to considerable trouble 
to eliminate road noises, largely through the 
use of rubber bearings wherever possible, and 
I needed only a few miles at the wheel to realise 
how effective their efforts had been. Equal 
success has been achieved in reducing engine 
noise, especially at low speeds, and there are 
times when it is difficult to tell whether the 
engine is running or not. Only as the speed 
approaches maximum on any gear does one 
become conscious of the engine, but even at top 
speed it never gives an impression of fussiness. 
The reduction of wind roar has equally ob- 
viously received attention, and it is only with 
the swivelling ventilators partly open that the 
passing air becomes a distraction. The venti- 
lators unfortunately do not swivel through more 
than 90 degs., with the result that they can- 
not be used to scoop in cooling air, but only 
to extract the used air. 

The car is peculiar in having the ratios on 
Ist and 2nd gears so close that it becomes 
normal to use 2nd gear for starting, even on 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


appreciable slopes. The car can, therefore, f 
regarded as having three gears, with an eme! 
gency low gear for severe conditions. In % 
past I have been especially impressed by tf! 
smoothness of the steering-column gear levei|, 
fitted to products of the Rootes Group, but th 
one on the car I tested was a disappointment, é}| 
it was lumpy inits action. I found that 30 and §}) 


m.p.h. were good speeds at which to change i) 
from 2nd and 8rd gears respectively; these 4 
not of course the maximum speeds, which ar 
about 8 m.p.h. higher. I found the steerinj 
a little bit on the heavy side at low speeds, bu! 
this I thought was a small price to pay for th 
effortless stability at high cruising speeds) 
Because of the car’s smoothness at highe} 
speeds it is difficult to regard any one speed a 
its best. On more than one occasion I cruise; 
the car at between 75 and 80 m.p.h., and hai 
the impression that a day’s motoring could bj 
done at such a speed. What is equally valuabl} 
is that the comfort of the ride is such that one’ 
passengers are quite unworried by continue| 
fast driving. q 
The benefits of the overdrive are not at firs| 
apparent, largely because the car is so Sages. oy 
top gear that the change into overdrive is no} 
as obvious_as it is on cars with noisier engi 
As hope to*test the Hawk in the near future| 
with the addition of the Borg-Warner ee 
transmission, I was especially interested in th( 
fuel consumption, and found that on the caj 
tested it worked out at 22.5 m.p.g. It will bi 
interesting to see whether this figure is appreci 
ably different when automatic transmission is in 
use, as theory suggests that a transmission em| 
ploying a torque converter should raise + 
It is possible that the petro 
consumption on the car I tested could bi 
improved by a slightly less rich mixture, as 
could start the engine each moening=admitdh 
during a hot spell—without use of the chok 
control. The main lighting and lighting of the 
instruments and roof were above average, anc 
the dipping was accurately and properly set. 
The increase in the diameter of the brake 
drums from 10 to 11 ins. has been more thar 
justified. For the entire period of my test the 
brakes worked perfectly, and, although I made 
efforts to simulate Alpine conditions, I coulc 
not produce any sign of brake fade. On more 
than one occasion I did an emergency stop fron 
maximum speed, and on each attempt the cai 
pulled up square and true, without any signs o 
snaking or brake grabbing. I gained the genera 
impression that the Humber Hawk is the typ 
of car that will revel in habitual hard driving 
Perhaps one of the best features of the design i: 
the manner in which soft and comfortable riding 
qualities have been combined with the stability 
and accuracy needed for fast driving. The fact 
that the makers have not succumbed to the 
temptation to embellish the car with needles: 
ornamentation will, I hope, a them the 
reward they deserve. 
THE HUMBER HAWK — 
Makers: Humber, Coventry 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,261 7s. | Brakes Lockheed hydrauli 
(including P.T. £421 7s.)}|Suspension Independen 
Cubic capacity 2,267 c.c. (front 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 9 ft. 2 ins 
81 x 110 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 8 ins 
Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 74 ims 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 15 ft. 44 ins 
B.H.P. 78 at 4,400 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 94 ins 
Carb. Zenith | Overall height 5 ft. lin 
Ignition Lucas coil | Ground clearance 6 ins 
Oil filter A.C. by-pass | Turning circle 39 ft 
Ist gear 13.5 to 1 | Weight 284 ewt 
2nd gear 10.4 to 1 | Fuel cap. 114 galls 
3rd gear 6.3 to 1 | Oil cap. 10 pint 
4th gear 4.22 to 1 | Water cap. 20 pint 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres 6.40 x 1 
PERFORM ANCE 
Acceleration Petrol consumption 
Top 3rd 22.5 m.p.g. at averag 
30-50 11.1lsecs. 8.0 secs. speed of 50 m.p.h. 
40-60 11.5 secs. 11.4 secs. 
0-60 (all gears) 21.1 secs. | BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 3: 
Max. speed 83.2 m.p.h. | feet (90 per cent. efficiency 
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|N an age when do-it-yourself is enjoying such 
a vogue, it is strange and sad to see the 
| centuries-old craft of ale brewing passing 
Jnost entirely from the individual to the mam- 
jth breweries. Hardly a year passes but some 
me brewer, whose family may have practised 
‘e art for generations, is engulfed by some 
jimt concern. The recent decline is shown by 
Je fact that in 1939 there were 885 licensed 
jeweries in Great Britain. In 1956 the barrels 
led out of only 426. But it is only when we 
) much further back in history that we realise 
e amazing change that has come over the 
‘ewing industry. 
At the beginning of the 14th century, for 
‘ample, London had 1,334 beer houses brewing 
eir own beer. The term “brewery,’’ in fact, 
jplied in those days a place where beer was not 
ily brewed but retailed. At a time when all 
lembers of the family drank ale regularly, 
avy consumption together with lack of trans- 
brt facilities were the chief factors in promoting 
ie high proportion of brewers in the trading 
ommunity. 

In the Middle Ages brewing, which was re- 
arded as an inferior calling, was largely rele- 
ated to women—“ brewsters,’’ whose title per- 
ists to this day in the Brewster Sessions. 
heir daily round was a heavy one. Retailing 
egan at the early hour of prime (about 6 a.m.). 
‘here was the malt market to attend at nine, 
rhile at mid-day the customers arrived for the 
oonschenche or noon-drink. Work in those 
ays generally ceased for the day about three 
‘clock, and the brewster could expect to have 
ler hands full from that hour until curfew. 

The actual brewing was done as oppor- 
unity offered; with no piped water supply the 
rewster found herself constantly hampered by 
egulations restricting her use of public water, 
ind had often to pay heavily for the employ- 
nent of water bearers. The brewing trade was 
he target of a great many petty officials—from 
the ale-conner who sat in ale for half an hour to 
‘est for impurities which made his leather 
oreeches stick to the wooden bench, to those 
who conducted the assize of bread and ale. Far 
more attention was paid to the price and 

quality of beer than of food-stuffs. 

There were punishments in plenty. For the 

prewster or ale-wife (those who bought ale to 
sell) it was usually the pillory or ducking-stool. 


YEAST OR BARM OVERFLOWING FROM THE CASKS INTO COLLECTING TUBS. 


This is known as the cleansing stage of brewing 
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THE DYING CRAFT OF HOME BREWING 


Written and Illustrated by ERIC SAMPLE 
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USING A DIPSTICK 


TO MEASURE HOME-BREWED BEER. Home breweries are 


becoming increasingly rare, as most publicans prefer buying beer from the big firms to brewing 
their own 


In his Regiam Mayjestatem Sir John Skene 
records that if the brewster ‘“‘makes evill aill, 
contrair to the use and consuetude of the 
burgh, and is convict thereof, she sall pay une 
unlaw of aucht shillinges, or sal suffer the 
justice of the burgh, that is, she sall be put upon 
the cock-stule, and the aill sall be distributed to 
the pure folke.’”’ For which, no doubt, the 
“pure folke”’ were expected to be duly thankful! 

Despite the many attendant difficulties and 
disadvantages, home brewing continued for 
several centuries to be the principal method of 
production, but gradually the trade passed into 
the hands of the big breweries at Burton, 
London and elsewhere. To-day the brewing 
craft is practised by little more than a score of 
retailers. 


‘brew 


Beer, like bread, has proved to be a suitable 
subject for mass-production, and to the great 
majority of retailers the ease of picking up the 
telephone and ordering another barrel or a few 
cases of bottles far outweighs the pride and 
pleasure of serving customers with beer of their 
own brewing. 

But the customers where “home brew 
stills holds sway will have no other. Despite the 
more scientific, more hygienic conditions under 
which big brewerles may work, the devotees 
maintain that there is something about “home 
”*—like home-made bread—an_ elusive 
something which only the palate of the con- 
noisseur can appreciate. 

One might be forgiven for thinking that the 
last surviving foaming pints of home-brewed 
ale might be enjoyed in rural areas along with 
home-made cheese and home-cured ham; but 
in fact the largest concentration of home- 
brewed houses is in the industrial town of Derby. 
Preston also has a few, and odd ones are to be 
found in other Lancashire towns and in the 
Black Country. 

But even in a few years from now the 
slender numbers of the publican brewers will 
almost certainly be considerably reduced. As 
they retire from business or die, few of the 
younger people are coming forward to take 
their place. Perhaps it is too hard a life. 

Strenuous it certainly is, for the 12-hour 
brewing process must be completed in the day 
and must not be allowed to interfere with the 
running of the bar. ‘Mashing’ therefore 
usually begins about 4 a.m., so that the “wort” 
may all be collected and begin its fermentation 
process in good time before the evening hour of 
opening. 

Like many other trades, brewing has a 
terminology all its own. Water, for instance, is 
always “‘liquor,’’ while the product collected is 
known as “wort.’’ Not until the fermentation 
is complete is it referred to as “‘ beer.”’ 

The evening before mashing the copper 
fire is lighted and the temperature of the liquor 
raised to boiling-point. Some of this is drawn 
off for scalding the brewing vessels and the 
temperature of the remainder, which will form 
the brewing liquor, is allowed to drop. 

Of all the arts of brewing perhaps the mash- 
ing temperature (or “striking heat’’) is the most 
important. It varies from brewer to brewer and 
is often a closely-guarded secret. If the liquor is 
too hot the diastase (ferment) in the malt will be 
killed, while if it is not hot enough a poor 


” 
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extract will result. The brewer’s 
object—unlike the distiller’s—is not 
to extract the maximum _per- 
centage of alcohol, but to achieve 
a nice balance between the alcohol 
content and the palate fullness 
which follows the retention of a pro- 
portion of unfermented matter. 

Unlike the gleaming copper 
vessels of the commercial brewery, 
the mash tun of the publican brewer 
is a simple round wooden affair, 
often doubling up as a collecting 
vessel later in the process. With the 
tun partly full of liquor, the grist or 
ground malt is humped in and more 
liquor is added as the whole is 
stirred with a wooden sparge 
rake. 

A couple of hours or more in 
the mash tun and the first run off 
into smaller wooden vessels known 
as “underbacks”’ takes place. Now 
comes more liquor as the copper is 
emptied over the “‘grains” in the 
tun for a further extract and a 
hurried transfer of the sweet malty- 
smelling wort into the copper before 
the plates start to burn. The fire is built up 
again, and by the time the wort is on the boil the 
second mash or sparge is ready to join the 
first in the copper. Here the hops are added and 
for at least two hours the malt-reeking steam 
pours out from the brewhouse ventilator, 
titillating the nostrils of potential customers 
in the neighbourhood. 

The boiling process completed, the copper 
fire is drawn and the wort runs steadily on to a 
large shallow wooden cooler through a per- 
forated tray, the hop back, which retains the 
spent hops. After standing on the cooler where 
the wort loses most of its insoluble sediment, it 
trickles slowly over a refrigerator. Not a gleam- 
ing white ice-making machine this, but an 
arrangement of copper pipes through which cold 
water flows, and over which the wort runs into 
the collecting vessel. The flow over the 


AN ORCHARD IN SUMMER 
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BEER IN FERMENTING TUBS IN FRONT OF THE CASKS 
FROM WHICH IT WILL GO “ON TAP” 


refrigerator is carefully regulated to reduce the 
temperature of the wort to about 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while at the same time an eye is 
kept on the gravity, which is all-important to 
ensure consistency of strength. The “filling 
gravity,’ which is usually rather high, drops as 
the weaker wort comes over and more liquor 
may be added if necessary to arrive at the 
desired reading on the saccharometer. 

When the collection is completed the 
quantity is ascertained by dip rod, for this, 
together with the gravity, must immediately 
be entered in a brewing book for excise 
purposes. 

This is by no means the only excise require- 
ment, for not only must the home brewer take 
out a licence, but he must send 48 hours’ notice 
of brewing to his local excise officer, who 
frequently visits the premises not only during 
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_ home-made variety. The popularity of bottle¢ 


brewing, but at other times as wi 
The officer himself checks a P 
portion of the brewer’s “‘declajy 
tions’ of quantity and strength |} 
assessment of duty. The collecti} 
vessel is gauged by the excise au} 
if movable, must only be used - } 
collection when occupying a certé)) 
carefully indicated position on ti) 
brewhouse floor. } 

The yeast or barm is now addi 
and fermentation begins. Metho|} 
of fermentation vary. i 
ment the wort in the collecti}} 
vessel. Others transfer it to opi 
tubs, while many ferment in cas} 
from which it will eventually |) 
served. In this latter case the cas| 
are threequarters filled and a will} 
metal tube known as a “swall 
neck” is secured in each bungholl) 
As the barm starts working it pass} 
as froth along these tubes to ple) 
into “spares tubs” on the floor #) 
the cellar. This is known as tl} 
cleansing stage when the old bar’ | 


are removed from the wort. 

As the vigorous working slows, the casi 

are topped up from the skimmed wort in th 
spares tubs, the new barm is formed and | 
pushed out through the swan-necks to u 
collected for use in ‘the next brewing. 
The finishing process, which takes from fou 
to~six days, is complete when the finings—|} 
form of isinglass—are added to the casks t} 
achieve brightness and the casks are the] 
tapped for supply to the bar. | 
How long will it be before the last hom) 
brewer surrenders his licence? The thin end c| 
the wedge can be seen already in some of thi 
houses—brewery beer on sale alongside thi 


beer also has a telling effect. The younger fol! 
have seldom acquired the taste—the trade relie’ 
ever more and more on the old regular who, witl 
a knowing air, calls for his pint of “home brew.’ 


By DENYS WATKINS-PITCHFORD 


SUMMER morning in a Herefordshire 
A orchard, the dew scarcely dry in the 

shade of the ancient pears and apples, 
and the white of the wild chervil almost past. 
A week or so ago there was a froth of white all 
over the grass, which was shorter then. Now the 
white flowerets have gone to seed and the grass 
has grown six inches higher. Nobody comes 
here to mow it and there are no geese to graze 
it down. 

The ancient moss-grown trees are tall and 
ragged. Few are upright: they lean every way 
and one or two have fallen, but still they are in 
thick green leaf and bear fruit. One wonders 
how old they are—70, 80 years, perhaps a good 
deal more. 

It is an enormously attractive place, so 
remote, so silent, far from the village, though 
close to the narrow little lane. The ground 
slopes steeply to a brook where field elms grow 
thick and tall. At the top of the slope, shielding 
the orchard from the north, is a dense wood of 
oaks which rises like a green wall in the still 
morning sunshine. 

Always the goldfinches are singing, some- 
times in the field elms by the brook, but mostly 
among the thick leaves of the pears. These 
diminutive top-heavy finches—they seem all 
head and shoulders—delight in the quietness 
of the place. 

* * * 

Two other birds spend the summer here 
and both are worth coming many a mile to see. 

If you stand still under the leaning apple 
trunk, and if you are content to wait, there will 
soon come dipping through the orchard trees a 
strange, parrot-like bird. It shows a flash of 
black and white as it flies, as distinctive as a 
pied woodpecker. It comes to the tip of the old 
apple some 20 yards away, and there it sits like 
a graven image, a handsome cock hawfinch. 
For this orchard is in true hawfinch country; 


everything is to its iking—the great oak wood 
hard by, the solitude, the ancient fruit trees. 

This intensely wary bird is the most 
mysterious of our British finches and one of the 
most scarce. For some reason it avoids the sight 
of man and cannot bear to be watched. Even 
when its nest is built and the first single hand- 
some egg is laid it will desert if it thinks you 
have spied it out. Somewhere close by there 
must be a nest. You stand without movement 
until the bird dips from sight behind the close 

crowding apple leaves. 

A few yards distance is a tall ragged apple. 
Its trunk is propped for support. There, high 
on a horizontal bough, is an untidy nest of twigs 
and rootlets. It appears not unlike that of a 
bullfnch but is much larger. Through the 
glasses you can see the head of the sitting hen, 
the huge bill, the intense eye watching you. 

There is always a thrill in finding the nest 
of a hawfinch. They will nest year after year in 
the same tree. There is a pair in nearly every 
similar orchard about these hidden lanes. But 
they suffer dreadfully from three enemies— 
jays, magpies and sparrows. 

The jays, worst of all winged vermin, sit 
up in the field elms watching by the hour. Those 
pale cruel eyes miss very little. They watch and 
wait, noting the movements of feeding parents. 
Then they pounce. The magpies are almost as 
bad, but they have not got the devilish wariness 
of the jay or the same patience. 

The house sparrows come from the village 
to nest in the orchard trees. Like the other birds 
they are fond of the quiet. One would think 
that the hawfinches, with their formidable bills 
which can crack the iron-hard nut of haw 
and wild rose hip, would soon deal with the 
sparrows. But when the hawfinches are building 
the sparrows frequently take possession, build- 
ing their slovenly straw nests on the base of 
ragged twigs. 


The other rare occupant of this orchard is < 
very different species which is by no mean: 
scared of man. Standing under this same olc 
apple, let the glasses search the lower bough: 
of the field elms by the stream, where thi 
cool blue shade is netted with flies anc 
the faint boggy scents of the brook brin; 
an added coolness to this morning of hig 
summer. 

From somewhere down there you can hea: 
at intervals a wild trickle of song not unlike tha 
of a redstart. And in a moment or two you se 
framed in the circle of the lenses a beautifu 
cock pied flycatcher, sitting on a lower boug] 
just over the long green grass. It flirts about 
never perching for very long. It makes littl 
sallies out into the sun and back again. 

* Oe 

Half way up this tree under which I stand i 
a stunted apple bough. In the end of it isa smal 
round hole and inside is the little hen pied fly 
catcher sitting close and warm in the darknes 
of the apple wood, brooding her five blue eggs— 
eggs which are almost identical with thos 
of the common hedge sparrow. She too, like thi 
hawfinch, comes year after year to this nestin; 
EEE: 

The brazen sun climbs higher over the oal 
woods and the shadows under the orchard tree 
shrink closer in ever narrowing circles to th 
trunks. The hawfinch broods her strangeh 
scribbled eggs viewing below her the patterne: 
shadows on the quiet grass. 

In the gloom of the apple bough the pie 
flycatcher stares at the circular disc of blue noo1 
sky, watching perhaps from time to time thi 
very distant cross-bow shapes of the swift 
hawking so high and free in the upper airs 
The long hot hours drag on to the time when th: 
shadows lengthen again across the grass, am 
the cuckoos call faintly from the elms alon; 
the stream. 


OTTINGHAM may lament, but Leeds 
NX can rejoice. England’s failure at Trent 
e Bridge to clinch the third Test Match 
oearis that the fourth of the series, beginning 
it Headingley next Thursday, will have 
‘mhanced attractiveness; the rubber will still 
-, e@ open. True, England, with one victory up 
_, md two matches to play, remain favourites; 
. put it is still possible for the West Indians to 
‘ain the lead before returning home. 

4 Let us hope that the outstanding lesson of 
Nottingham will not be ignored at Leeds. ithe 
., |Prent Bridge wicket is notoriously as easy as a 
oa well-sprung modern mattress, easier in fact than 
yee traditional feather bed of our forefathers. 
“Yet we went into the match with only four 
3 font-line bowlerss FE. S. Trueman, J. B. 
|Statham, J. C. Laker and T. E. Bailey, leaving 
‘, |the twelfth man on the short list, G. A. R. Lock, 
jto return to Kennington Oval and take 5 for 19 
and 2 for 55 for Surrey against Kent. 
This error of selection might have passed 
‘almost unnoticed if it had not been for the 
injury to Bailey’s back which limited him to 
a dozen overs at reduced pace on the crucial 
"fifth day of the match. It was then that the 
4 splendid defiance of O. G. (‘Collie’) Smith and 
his two partners, D. Atkinson and J. D. Goddard, 
was holding up our attack, until England were 
i} left with the hopeless task of making “121 to win 
"in an hour. The i ingenuous argument advanced 
Hi in some quarters that P. ‘B. H. May, the 
| England captain, should have sent in Trueman 
and T. G. Evans first to ‘‘go for the runs”’ 
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against fresh fast bowling is too absurd to be 
worth rebuttal. 

When the last day of the match began, 
‘England had the apparently easy task of 
capturing the last five wickets of opponents 

then still 72 runs short of saving an innings 
defeat. One hardly imagined that even a formal 
| English second innings would become necessary. 
That Smith and his partners were able to make 
| so grand a recovery can be attributed not only 
| to deficiency in our bowling numbers but to 
| missed catches, from which we had been almost 
| exempt in the previous Tests, the easy wicket 
and, emphatically, the courage in adversity of 
' the West Indians themselves. No more splendid 
act of defiance could be imagined than that hit 
| for six by Smith over the head of our leading 
| fast bowler Statham at a time when his side still 
| needed 20 runs to make England bat again. It 
takes power, timing and resoluteness to return 
at compound interest the lightning thrusts of 
the great Lancastrian. 
|. It is interesting to note the previous per- 
_ formances of Smith’s two principal partners on 
| this long-drawn-out day. Atkinson’s previous 
| seven innings had been 0, 3, 8, 0, 0, 5 and 4; 
Goddard’s previous nine were 0 not ont, 0, 15, 
4, 0, 37,1, 2land0. Yet they managed, in their 
country’s time of need, to make respectively 46 
and 61 and to take over their tasks the most 
satisfying time of 150 and 217 minutes. 

For his own grand 168 Smith took 417 
minutes, for only occasionally did he indulge in 
luxuries such as the six already described. 
There had been two others, both off Laker, the 
previous day, one of which chipped two tiles in 
the roof behind the crowded ladies’ balcony. I 
believe that after the Worcestershire match 
which opened the tour I mentioned the enter- 
tainment value of O’Neil Gordon Smith—his 
squat muscular form, his happy grin concealed 
by his big cap, his feeling that a cricket ball 
exists to be hit. To those qualities he added 
another in saying both the match against 
Surrey and this third Test Match—the quality 
of iron self-restraint. He had the great good 
fortune to be missed by our substitute fieldsman 
when he had made 44, which was his only real 
chance. But one of his partners, Goddard, was 
missed when he was six, and again twice in one 
over off the unfortunate Laker when he was in 
his forties. On one of these occasions it was 
Evans who showed that even he is human. 
There had been little amiss with our catching at 
Edgbaston and Lord’s; in this innings every- 

_ thing contrived to go wrong, even as at Lord’s 
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everything went wrong for the West Indians. 

Both sides will enter the lists at Headingley 
in good heart. On the English side, T. W. 
Graveney has found himself as a Test batsman 
with 286 runs for only once out. He has entirely 
justified those who, in a non-racing sense, 
backed him for a place. Here was just the 
experience Graveney needed to set him firmly 
on his feet. In him we have now solved a great 
part of our batting problem. P. E. Richardson 
and P. B. H. May, “scoring centuries towards our 
mammoth 619 for six, both confirmed their 
form. D. W. Richardson, younger brother of 
P. E., played a nice innings of 33 at a time when 
runs were not particularly wanted, but he may 
not be needed for the Leeds match. If, as I 
devoutly hope, five bowlers, including Bailey, 
are played, then there will be room only for 
P. E. Richardson and A. N. Other as openers, 
Graveney, May and M. C. Cowdrey, with Evans 
as wicketkeeper. Who the “A. N. Other” will 
be it is difficult to say. D. V. Smith may be 
retained—though I fancy not—for in addition 
to his batting he proved himself at Nottingham 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE FOURTH TEST MATCH 
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Yorkshireman for his own ground and to make 
the England side like this:—P. E. Richardson, 
Sheppard (if he runs into form), Graveney, May, 
Cowdrey, Bailey, Evans, Wardle, Laker, True- 
man, Statham. 

No reference to the Nottingham Test in 
retrospect, or to the Leeds one in prospect, 
would be complete without mention of the 
superb batting for the West Indies of F. M. 
Worrell, whose bat-carrying first innings of 191 
not out even exceeded in merit the 258 of 
Graveney because it was played in support of 
a losing cause. Apart from the quality of his 
batting, quite matching the Gloucestershire 
man’s in grace and power, his performance ranks 
high as a feat of endurance. He was on the field 
for the first 20} hours of the match, spread over 
three days, and was batting altogether for about 
104 hours. Worrell has now lived in England— 
in “sunny Lancashire”’ as he calls it—for nine 
years and has the advantage of knowing all 
there is to know about our climate and wickets. 

As an all-rounder he vies with T. L. 
Goddard, of South Africa, and with our own 


F. M. WORRELL PLAYING STATHAM DURING THE WEST INDIANS’ SECOND 
INNINGS IN THE THIRD TEST MATCH AT TRENT BRIDGE. In the first innings he 
made 191 not out 


as a change bowler who could keep down the 
runs. But there are others in the field, including 
Smith’s own fellow Sussex batsman the Rev. 
D. S. Sheppard, who is available for the last two 
Test Matches. No one can be picked for 
England, whatever his past performances, 
without some evidence of present form; for this 
reason Sheppard’s return to cricket for a series 
of matches for Sussex, beginning with the game 
against Leicestershire at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
last week-end, will be watched eagerly by the 
selectors. In the past he has shown ability to 
run straight into form with little practice, but 
in one of the rare matches he has played this 
season, he made only 13 for M.C.C. against the 
West Indian side. Continuity in cricket is 
important, and the selectors may well be looking 
for an opener able to establish himself and go to 
Australia in the autumn of next year, which 
Sheppard presumably will not be in a position 
to do. 

Who will be our fifth bowler at Leeds, 
assuming that we have one? Either Lock or 
J. H. Wardle, one supposes. Wardle is the more 
helpful on a good wicket; Lock on a rain-affected 
one. Maybe the weather forecast will settle the 
matter. 

Perhaps, on the principle of horses 
for courses, it would be better to pick a 


T. E. Bailey. His reliability as an opening 
bowler has relieved the West Indian selectors of 
the need to pick either of the two inexperienced 
fast bowlers who have not yet played in a Test 
Match this series. The inclusion of either would 
inevitably lengthen a tail already long enough. 
The fast bowler R. Gilchrist had a disheartening 
experience at Nottingham—0O for 118—in our 
first innings, but the figures of most of the 
others did not look appreciably better on this 
placid wicket. Even the great Ramadhin went 
through the innings without taking a wicket 
and sacrificed 95 runs. I feel that all of them, 
except perhaps A. L. Valentine, who is not the 
bowler he used to be, will be retained on duty 
at Leeds. 

C. L. Walcott had a disappointing match 
at Nottingham, E. D. Weekes only a moderately 
successful one, but potentially both these great 
batsmen are a tremendous danger to England 
at Leeds, and the young supporting batsmen 
like G. Sobers and R. Kanhai showed evidence 
not only of having found their feet, but of being 
firmly planted on them. 

Make no mistake about it, this Leeds Test 
match, played on a wicket quicker than the 
Nottingham one, though less lively than that at 
Lord’s, offers a fine even prospect. I would not 
care to wager a halfpenny on the result. 
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T the Oxford vy. Cambridge match at 
A Sandwich, in March, my old friend Mr. 
G. D. Roberts, Q.C., said to me, as I 
reclined rather comatose after lunch: “I see you 
are looking back on the last sixty years. Last 
Saturday, at the International at Twickenham 
I was looking back on fifty years.”” It was true 
that it was sixty years since I had proudly led 
Cambridge to victory at Sandwich, but let no 
one be alarmed; I am not now going back quite 
so far as that. But since it is fifty years since I 
first wrote a little something about golf for 
Country Lire, perhaps I may be allowed to 
look back to that extent. Not on the playing 
of golf so much as the writing about it, which has 
been my job. What an enormously greater 
amount of golf there is for the conscientious 
journalist to cover than when I began! 
I don’t know that there is so much more 
golf actually played. Sometimes, when I 
remember the crowded courses at old week- 
ends and the long waiting lists for membership 
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| LOVE THE RED ROSE 


LOVE the red vose that she is so gay 

Yet never says a word to tease the ear; 
I love hey for the things she does not say, 
And that I hear. 


I love her that she is so fair a thing 

And for the visions that she brings to me; 
TI love hey that she does no offering : 

I see—oy do not see. 


I'll love the red rose till I come to die, 
As I have loved her all my chequered days 
And love all fine things that go lightly by 
With no demand for praise. 

AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
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of sought-after clubs, I even think there is less. 
But there is a vast deal more of competitive 
golf that demands reporting. There were always 
plenty of monthly medals, and I recall one 
gentleman, long since dead, who regularly filled 
up a whole column and more of a weekly paper 
with them. Having read the results in his 
Monday morning’s Sportsman, he sat down to 
his task, recording how Mr. So-and-so had 
walked into the clubhouse with a card bearing 
the figures, let us say, 100—18—82. Sometimes, 
instead of walking, he “marched proudly,” and 
his score was given a whole line to itself which 
saved a little writing. With that gentleman I 
did not attempt to compete, but let me just 
think what there was to write about, premising 
that I have been mercifully spared a great many 
modern events and that now, being rather old 
and tired of journeys, I have been given a kind 
and admirable colleague to bear much of the 
burden. 
* OK OK 

Well now, in 1907 when I began, there were 
the two Championships, Open and Amateur, 
and the News of the World which had begun 
four years earlier in 1904. There was the 
Ladies’ Championship, though I am afraid that 
I was so ungallant that I did not watch one till 
1913 at Hunstanton, and a memorable one it 
was. Memorable for me, because I was one of 
three men, in a house party of fourteen ladies; 
memorable in history because the great Miss 
Cecil Leitch broke through and beat Miss 
Ravenscroft in the final. Then, continuing with 
the amateurs, there was a very special assign- 
ment for me, the University match. There was, 
likewise at Sandwich, the St. George’s Challenge 
Cup, universally and incorrectly called the St. 
George's Vase. There were the London Amateur 
Foursomes which began in that very year, 1907, 
as I know because I had the good fortune to win 
them for Woking. And really, as far as con- 
cerned a London journalist, that was about 
all of amateur golf, unless he cared to go farther 
afield and watch some particular but not 
important event. 

Now for the professionals. Here again there 
was not a great deal. There was, of course, the 
altogether outstanding News of the World 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


‘description. Let me just name a few of the 


competition, which had been founded in 1903; 
the final between J. H. Taylor and Robson, at 
Mid-Surrey in 1908, was the first professional 
event which I attended “ professionally.’’ There 
was a very occasional tournament, but nothing 
comparable with the flow of scoring com- 
petitions which now engage the regular 
attention of the professional circus. By contrast 
there were a good many exhibition matches— 
Taylor v. Herd or Braid v. Vardon at the 
opening of a new course—and, far better, to my 
mind, than hundreds of scoring tournaments, 
there were real challenge matches. The great 
international foursome was over before I took 
to the pen, but I recall several matches that 
excited me beyond measure. One was between 
Massy and Braid at Acton, not a great battle- 
field but a notable battle. Braid, after being 
several holes up, surprisingly lost, and then the 
great Frenchman was matched against Harry 
Vardon at Deal. I remember the thriil of getting 
up on a fine fresh morning to catch a very early 
train to Deal. I felt like Hazlitt catching the 
night coach to Newbury to see the fight between 
the Gas and Bill Neate. The match itself was a 
disappointment, for Vardon won easily, and I 
recall the sight of Massy lifting his hands to high 
heaven after another missed putt, as if calling 
all the golfing gods to witness. Still, it had been 
a match, a great occasion. 
* OK 


There were some foursomes too. Duncan 
and Mayo, representing the younger school, 
with bravery that seemed then almost bragga- 
docio, issued challenges to the older deities 
enthroned above: to Braid and Taylor, if I 
remember aright, and then to Braid and Vardon. 
The seniors more than held their own, but 
youth did gallantly, and then youth scored a 
definite triumph against a pair slightly younger 
but still of an older generation: they played 
Tom Vardon and Ray and beat them hand- 
somely. 

Those were good days when there was 
much, but not too much, to watch. I have 
heard a story of Walter Hagen saying that if he 
had had to practise as much as Ben Hogan and 
his contemporaries, he would have chosen some 
other way of earning a living. I feel a little like 
that about all the mass of golf that now demands 
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events that did not then exist. There was no 
Walker Cup, for the first American team that 
invaded us came to Hoylake in 1921 and beat us 


heavily and the Walker Cup followed. An inter- 


national match there was, between England and 


Scotland, and had been since 1902 It also was | 


instituted at Hoylake; but as it was always 


played on the Saturday before the Amateur | 


Championship, it involved no separate expedi- 
tion. There was no English championship, for 
that came first, also at Hoylake, where every- 
thing seems to begin, in 1925. There was, of 
course, no Brabazon Trophy; no Golf Illustrated 
Gold Vase, though this was on the point of 
arriving in 1909; no Boyd Quaich. Neither was 


there a boys’ championship nor a girls’, though } 


the girls had begun at Stoke Poges; some of 
them were quite small ones and played in bare 
legs and little white socks. 

* OK O* 


There were no Worplesdon Mixed Four- 
somes, a sad miss, for they came after the first - 
World War, and still less was there all that mass 
of foursomes at Sunningdale, Wentworth, Wood- 


hall Spa and goodness knows where besides. | 
The great increase of foursome competitions is || 


a good and friendly thing to rejoice over, but I’ i 


confess that itis a very enthusiastic reporter | 
who wants to watch them all. Incidentally, 


i 


| 
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there were always some very good foursome | 


tournaments in Scotland, much more venerable 
in point of age, but they were outside my orbit. 
Some club competitions, such as the Jubilee 
Vase and the Calcutta Cup of the Royal and 
Ancient, probably got more space given them 
than they do to-day. And, good heavens! I had 
nearly left out two of my own most dearly loved 
competitions. There was no President’s Putter 
for those who brave the January gales at Rye, 


j 
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and no Halford Hewitt tournament to bring ~ 


over five hundred old boys to Deal. 

I dare say I have left out many more com- 
petitions that might have been mentioned, but 
at any rate I have named enough to show how 
greatly the volume of competitive golf has 
increased. If I sometimes think it has increased 
too far, I do so not as a reporter, but just as 
an old-fashioned golfer who sometimes prefers 
a game without a prize. 


MRS. H. LINNEY’S 8-YEAR-OLD ARAB STALLION MIKENO. At the recent Royal Show 
he won the championship medal for the best Arab stallion or colt for the second time running 
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thirty years that deals with the breeding 
and racing of bloodstock, and you will find 

| its pages studded with references to the late Aga 
| Khan. His death last week marked the end of 
‘an era on the British Turf, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether any man will ever again enjoy 
such successes as he did, or will exercise so 
profound an influence in this particular sphere. 
There are various stories relating to the 


| Aga Khan’s decision to take up racing. One, 
| contained in a letter written to the late Sidney 
| Galtrey, a well-known sporting journalist, in 


1933, was that it dated from a visit to the late 
Lord Wavertree’s Tully stud in Ireland in 1904; 
another, which appears in a foreword to a bio- 
graphy written by Mr. Harry J. Greenwall pub- 
lished as recently as 1952, attributes it to a 
chance meeting, in the spring of 1921, with Mrs. 


| Asquith, sister of the Hon. Mrs. George Lamb- 


ton, who suggested that he should get in touch 
with her brother-in-law “who could help me 
either in training or in management.” 

In fact, it is probable that both stories are 
true; in other words that the Aga Khan’s 
enthusiasm for racing, already present in his 
family—‘‘names such as Ormonde, St. Simon, 
Common were household words in our family 
gatherings’’—was fired by Lord Wavertree, but 
that for the time being he was content to race in 
India, and that in 1921, by which time his life 
was beginning to assume a cosmopolitan pat- 
tern, he was ripe to a suggestion that he should 
extend his activities to England and France. 

Whatever reason or reasons impelled the 
Aga Khan to take up racing in this country, 
there was nothing niggardly about the way in 
which he set about it. In September, 1921, the 
Hon. George Lambton arrived at the Doncaster 
Sales with instructions to buy some yearlings, 
chiefly fillies, with a view to founding a stud. 
He was given virtual carte blanche by his patron, 
and the result of the commission was the 
purchase of eight yearlings for a total of 24,250 
gns., including Cos and Teresina, who, having 
acquitted themselves with distinction on the 
race-course, were to form the nucleus of the Aga 
Khan’s Sheshoon stud in Co. Kildare. 

In 1922 the Hon. George Lambton returned 
to Doncaster, and this time he fairly excelled 
himself, for included among his purchases were 
the grey Mumtaz Mahal, one of the fastest fillies 
ever foaled and grand-dam of Mahmoud, winner 
of the 1936 Derby; and two colts, Diophon and 
Salmon Trout, who, by winning the 2,000 
Guineas and St. Leger respectively two years 
later, gave the Aga Khan his first successes in 
classic races. 

Altogether the Aga Khan won 17 classic 
races in this country if one includes Turkhan’s 
victory in a substitute St. Leger run at Thirsk 
in 1940, and from 1924 until 1939 he stood 
astride the Turf like some Colossus, so that the 
mere sight of his ‘green and chocolate hoops, 
chocolate cap’ in the paddock before an im- 
portant race was enough to set the casual race- 
goer moving in the direction of the bookmakers 
to ask ‘‘What price the Aga?”’ 

The Aga Khan won his first Derby in 1930 
with Blenheim, a brown colt by Blandford, 
whom he had bought as a yearling for 4,100 gns. 
at the Second July Sales at Newmarket, from 
Lord Carnarvon. It is said that luck plays an 
important part in racing and, though this may 
be a truism, it has seldom been exemplified 
better than in this instance. In the first place 
the Aga Khan, who by this time had spent a 
fortune on his stud farms in Ireland and Nor- 
mandy; had pinned his hopes on Rustom Pasha, 
a colt of his own breeding, winning the race, and, 
in fact, Rustom Pasha started second favourite 
at 9 to 2 against, whereas the odds against Blen- 
heim winning were 18 to 1. Second, the late 
M. Beary, who had choice of mounts, not un- 
naturally chose to ride Rustom Pasha, leaving 
Blenheim to H. Wragg. And third, by a curious 
coincidence, Lord Carnarvon’s horses were 
trained, as were the Aga Khan’s, by R. C. Daw- 
son at Whatcombe, so that had he kept Blen- 
heim only a freak of fortune could have pre- 
vented him from being the owner of the Derby 
winner. 
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Opinions will differ as to which was the 
greatest race-horse owned by the Aga Khan. 
Some will say Bahram, others will plump for 
Tulyar, and as I never saw Bahram I make no 
attempt to assess their merits. Bahram, who 
was unbeaten on the race-course and who, in 
1935, was the last colt to win the triple crown, 
was bred by the Aga Khan, by Blandford from 
a mare called Friar’s Daughter whom Dawson 
had bought as a yearling for only 250 gns., and 
who was also the dam of Dastur, who finished 
second in the 2,000 Guineas, Derby and St. 
Leger of 1932. 

The Aga Khan had. sold Blenheim to 
America as a stallion for £45,000, and after he 
had also sold Bahram and then Mahmoud, his 
Derby winner of 1936, also to America, he was 
widely criticised for denying the sources of these 
potentially great stallions to English breeders, 
the argument being that having taken so much 
out of the Turf in this country he was in duty 
bound to put something back into it. The Aga 
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eventually sold in France for the equivalent of 
£13. Then, again, the Aga Khan was unfortunate 
with the Hyperion yearlings that he bought, 
for between 1941 and 1946 he spent a total of 
51,400 gns. on six colts by this famous sire who 
between them won 10 races worth £5,987 10s. 
Four of these colts were sold eventually for a 
total of 10,800 gns., but even so the overall loss 
was considerable, and would have been sufficient 
to put an end to the activities of the majority 
of owners. 

After the war we began to see less of the 
Aga Khan in this country, and that was easily 
explained, as for many years he had come here 
mainly for the racing, and by 1945 he was 
approaching 70 and his health was no longer 
good. In 1952 he announced that he intended 
to reduce the number of horses that he had in 
training in England, and at the same time to 
increase the size of his racing stables in France, 
with the result that he had correspondingly 
fewer runners at Ascot, Goodwood, Newmarket 


THE LATE AGA KHAN LEADING IN HIS FIRST DERBY WINNER, BLENHEIM, 
AT EPSOM IN 1930 


Khan admitted no such obligation, and, indeed, 
one of the reasons for his success was that only 
on rare occasions did he allow sentiment to play 
any part in his racing and breeding interests, a 
trait that he shared with M. Boussac, another 
phenomenally successful owner and breeder of 
bloodstock. He was prepared to spend large 
sums on anything that he considered necessary 
for his enterprise; but to him the breeding of 
bloodstock was essentially a business, and he 
expected dividends from it. Thus, though he 
was a kindly man, he did not hesitate to dismiss 
anyone with whom he was dissatisfied, with the 
result that he employed several trainers at 
different times, and also frequently changed his 
jockeys. Some of his grievances were no doubt 
imagined, but once his mind was made up there 
was no retracting, and he never indulged in 
vain regrets, as he might have done after he 
had sold Mahmoud for only £20,000 and the 
horse turned out to be a tremendous success 
at stud. 

Although the Aga Khan was probably the 
most successful owner and breeder of race-horses 
the world has ever known, he had his disappoint- 
ments. For example, in 1926 he bought two 
yearlings privately from the newly-formed 
National Stud for £20,000, of which one, Feri- 
doon, a colt by Hurry On out of Ecurie, was 
assessed at approximately £17,500. Feridoon 
turned out to be useless for racing and was 


and other important meetings in this country. 
His last important victories here were achieved 
by Rose Royale II in this year’s 1,000 Guineas, 
and by Toro, a superb filly by Tudor Minstrel, 
out of L’Horizon, a mare by Bois Roussel, 
who won the valuable Coronation Stakes at Ascot 
on June 19, but he was not well enough to be 
present on either occasion. 

In spite of his immense responsibilities as 
head of some 10 to 20 million Ismaili Moslems, to 
whom he was not far removed from a deity and 
from whom he received untold wealth as tribute, 
and notwithstanding his serious -approach to 
business, the Aga Khan had a lively sense 
of humour. For example, his biographer, 
Mr. Greenwall, relates that a few years ago 
when attending the annual Press Club luncheon 
before the Derby he was received by the then- 
chairman of the Club, Mr. Horace Sanders, 
whose size approximated to that of his guest. 
“Please precede me,’’ requested the Aga Khan, 
to which Mr. Sanders replied jocularly, “I don’t 
know how far I should precede Your High- 
ness.”’ “ Well,” said the Aga, glancing at his 
host, “it is evident that we cannot proceed side 
by side.”’ 

So far as bloodstock is concerned, his elder 
son, Aly Khan, is the obvious successor, for the 
latter’s knowledge and enthusiasm in this sphere 
matched his father’s, and, indeed, they regis- 
tered a partnership some years ago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CEDARS FROM 
LEBANON 


IR,—Mr. Hadfield’s article on 

cedars (June 27) refers to the beauti- 
ful cedars at Wilton House, near 
Salisbury. I knew Mr. Challis, gardener 
to the Earl of Pembroke for a long 
time, and I have no doubt that his 
assertion that a tree cut in 1874 had 
236 rings would be correct. 

I have always understood that 
cedars at Wilton were the oldest intro- 
duction from Lebanon in this country. 
I have it on the authority of Major 
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THE ATLAS CEDAR 

Sir,—Mr. Miles Hadfield is incorrect 
in stating, in his article on cedars 
(June 27): ‘‘This species [the Atlas 
cedar] is remarkable for a fine 
glaucous form, which apparently arose 
among the Eastnor seedlings.” Cedvus 
atlantica has a pale blue variety glauca, 
which is quite distinct and is not 
produced by, or the offspring of, the 
normal tree with green needles. 
Libani has a pale blue variety but no 
avgentea (silver-white or pale grey); 
deodava has arvgentea but no glauca; 
atlantica has both argentea and glauca. 


ENGRAVING FROM A THICK NIGHT OFF THE GOODWINS, 
BY LIONEL SMYTHE, R.A. (1869) 


See letter: Where is the Original ? 


Parker, chartered land agent at 
Wilton, that these original trees were 
brought in pots from Lebanon by Dr. 
Pococke in the reign of James I, and 
were given by him to the then Lord 
Pembroke, who had them in Wilton 
House for some little time, when they 
were planted out on the lawns, having 


presumably got too big for the house. . 


I understand that one died during the 
first World War; the rings were 
counted and proved the date approx- 
imately correct. 

It is thought that the trees were 
given to the then Lord Pembroke 
before 1625, but, as Mr. Hadfield says 
Dr. Pococke was in Aleppo from 1630 
to 1635, he probably introduced the 
trees soon after he arrived there. 


—RICHARD WOOLLEY, Salisbury. 
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I have been to the Atlas Moun- 
tain cedar forests three times. The 
various varieties are quite distinct on 
the ground. All (or nearly all) the 
pale blue cedars in England are 
atlantica.—C. S. BuRTON D’AGUILAR 
(Col.), United Services Club, Pall-mall, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


A GIFT FROM PITT? 


Sr1r,—One occasionally finds singly an 
hour-glass or a one-hand clock, but it 


- is seldom that these unusual methods 


of time-recording are both found 
together. 

They are, however, found at the 
church of Stratford-sub-castle, which 
stands beside the Avon, below the 
massive grassy banks of Old Sarum, 
in Wiltshire. The hour glass shown 
dates from the 17th 
century, when sermons 
were interminable. The 
holder, of iron, is a good 
example of the work of 
the local smith of the day. 

The one-hand clock 
is thought to have been 


ONE-HAND CLOCK AND HOUR GLASS WITH AN IRON HOLDER FROM 
THE CHURCH OF STRATFORD-SUB-CASTLE, NEAR OLD SARUM 


See letter: A Gift from Pitt? 


made by a provincial but skilful 
clock-maker, George Hewett, of 
Marlborough. The movement has 
been assigned to the latter half of the 
18th century. The present teak dial, 
which replaced an earlier one, was put 
up in 1907 and re-gilded in 1953. The 
signs of the zodiac in the corners 
represent the four seasons. / 

No documentary authority exists 
for either the maker or the donor of 
this clock, but the Rev. Mr. Nixseaman, 
whose monograph on the subject was 
published in 1955, makes out a con- 
vincing case for the gift of the clock to 
the church by’ William Pitt, the 
“ Great Commoner,”’ as a thank-offer- 
ing on becoming Earl of Chatham.— 
Ceci, FRENCH, 26, Fairfield-avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter. 


WHERE IS THE ORIGINAL ? 


Sir,—Can any of your readers inform 
me of the whereabouts of the original 
of the painting from which the accom- 
panying engraving was made? The 
painting, A Thick Night off the Good- 
wins, by Lionel Smythe, R.A., was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1869, and later at the Dudl2y Gallery. 


Neither the Royal Academy nor 
the National Maritime 
Museum has any 


knowledge of its present 
whereabouts. It seems 
to me rather a striking 
portrayal of a domestic 
scene aboard a_ small 
coastwise sailing vessel 
ninety years ago.— 
MicHAEL R. BoOvugueEt, 
Higher Lodfin, Bampton, 
Devon. 


WILD DOUBLE 
PRIMROSES 


SirR,—Your reader who 
found a double primrose 
plant near Maidstone 
(June 27) will be inter- 
ested to hear that a num- 
ber of these plants grow 
ina wood here. The same 
wood is notable for the 
oxlips which grow in 
profusion. 

There is not a garden 
within a mile of the wood 
to provide a source for 
the double primroses.— 
R. W. McDowa tt, The 
Old Granary, Great Evers- 
den, Cambridge. 


A RED VARIETY 
S1r,—I was much inter- 
ested in the letter in your 
issue of June 27 about 
double _ primroses. I 
found the yellow double primroses 
constantly in the lanes and hedges of 
Pembrokeshire. I also remember the 
excitement of finding double red 
ones, and these certainly could not have 
been ‘‘escapes,”’ as the roots were miles 
away from any cultivated gardens. 
These red double primroses appeared 
2 in the same places year 
after year and doubt- 
less are still there. I hope 
so.—RHONA BuTLER, 18, 
Dyraycott-place, London, 
S.W.3. 


CARDINALS IN 
HURRICANE 
Sir,—I thought “you 
might be interested 
in an extract from a let- 
ter I have received from 
a friend at Lake Charles, 
-Louisiana, wheré’ they 
have had the terrifying 
experience of the’ hurri- 
cane. % 
My friend writes: 
“My nearest neighbour 
was concerned over a nest 
of baby cardinals, so at 
the first cessation of the 
storm she went in search 
of the tiny birds. Luckily 
she found all three, but 
not the nest. She fash- 
ioned another and placed 


it in the tree, where the mother col 
find them, but the wind, blowing at 108 
miles an hour, was too strong for thaf 
frail bark and out they blew again} 
Putting on rain-clothes, she rescued| 
them the second time, and by candle- 
light she fed them with sardines}j 
using a pair of eyebrow-tweezers,| 
My husband was very upset, andj 
thought such fare would kill them andj 
suggested the yolk of egg. 

“Early next morning she heard 
the mother calling and calling, so she 
hurried to take her children to her. 
She said the reunion was positively) 
human.” — D.- WYLLIE (Miss},| 
Cherokee, Bridge Hill, Canterbury. 


A RARE DWARF TREE 


Sir,—-The accompanying photograph | 
shows the first dwarf form of Norway 
spruce ever to be recorded. It was| 
discovered about 200 years ago by the|| 
Earl of Clanbrassil, who planted it in} 
his estate at Tollymore Park, Co.} 
Down. This original specimen (Picea | 
abies clanbrassiliana), despite its age, , 
is only 16 ft. high with a circumference 
of 38 ft. It is quite easy to cultivate, | 
but it is interesting to know that all! 
plants of this variety have been 


DWARF NORWAY SPRUCE GROWING AT 
TOLLYMORE PARK, CO. DOWN 
See letter: A Rare Dwarf Tree 


propagated by cuttings from the 
original. 

The Earl of Clanbrassil was a keen 
gardener and collected many rare and 
beautiful trees and shrubs from all | 
parts of the world for his estate. These 
can be seen in the arboretum of Tolly- 
more Park, which has now been turned 
into a public forest park.—ALASTAIR 
Simpson, 4, Beach-avenue, Newcastle, 
Co. Down. 


THE HOMING DUCK 


S1r,—I should be very interested to 
know if any reader has had a similar 
experience to the one I relate below 
and, if so, if he can given an explana- 
tion. A wild duck hatched out ten 
ducklings in a wood pile in my garden 
and then proceeded to a small pond 
with them. Four days after they 
were hatched the ducklings were 
caught and put in a box and the 
mother duck in another box and taken 
by motor-car two and a half miles 
away to my son-in-law’s children 
to put on their pond. The following 
day, at 2 o'clock, the duck and her 
ducklings disappeared from their pond. 

She came overland about a mile 
anda half through two uncut hayfields 
and a river, and over a great hill back 
to where she hatched her ducklings, 
bringing eight of them with her, 
having lost only two on the way. 
As you know, a wild duckling of 
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Built to give the greatest 
tyre performance in the world 


SO STRONG) SO SWIFT, SO SILENT, and so safe, the 
mighty new Hasle by Goodyear is a masterpiece of tyre 
craftsmanship. Its deep, long-life tread embodies the 
proved diamond pattern in'a new exclusive design for 
orcater Hexibility and road /holding, smoother riding, 
Deep-cut blade slots put hundreds of traction edges on 
the road for longer anti-skid mileage and unequalled 
stability under all driving conditions. Stop: notches 

at. the shoulders ensure that braking is quick, straight 
and safe. Built-in silencers absorb road noise and 
corner squeal. And the classic beauty of the sidewall 

is protected from kerb damage by a scuff rib. 


‘The new Haste is available tubeless, with exclusive 
Grip-Seal Construction, or tube-type. 


Under every lyre tread are plies of cord fabric, 
Ordinary cords stretch and weaken. Now, 
the Goodyear 3-1, process * triple-lempers’ 
them in a special: machine. They pass through 
at a controiled Tension and Temperature for 
a specific Time. Lhe result? Strongest, 

most heal-and-streich resistant cords possible. 


) 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 
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THE COBB AT LYME REGIS, DORSET 


a few days old can take a step of only 
about 4 in. and it took over 24 hours 
to get home again to where they were 
hatched. How did they know the way 
over land? The mother duck had 
never flown, as her wing feathers were 
cut.—H. N. SHELMERDINE, Kunowle, 
Mayfield, Sussex. 


AN INTELLIGENT GOOSE 


S1r,—How intelligent are geese? My 
brother-in-law has one who greatly 
enjoys a daily bath. If told she has 
not washed. properly, she goes back 
and starts again. When picked up by 


A MOULD OF COMB CONSTRUCTED BY 
HONEY BEES 
See letter: 


Bees’ Unusual Comb 


her master she twines her neck round 
his. As soon as she has laid her daily 
egg she seeks out a member of the 
family and leads him to the place 
where she has laid it. (This varies 
from day to day, since she discovered 
that a neighbour’s children were 
stealing them.) At night she refuses to 
sleep with the other poultry but shehas 
scratched. herself a hollow outside the 
pack door and has proved as good as 
a watch-dog—Marion DESCHAMPS 
(Mrs.), Miwindolm, Southwell, Park- 
voad, Camberley, Surrey. 


BEES’ UNUSUAL COMB 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
castle-like mould of comb constructed 
over the glass quilt on a stock of 


See letter: The Curve of a Quay 
English black bees. I puta jar of candied 
honey over the feed-hole to serve as a 
tonic, and inside the jar the bees con- 
structed the comb, giving them access 
to the honey by a staircase, which 
enabled them to polish the glass jar at 
the same time.—WALTER H. Camm, 
The Studio, Smethwick, Birmingham. 
{It is unlikely that the bees built 
the comb purely to act as a staircase as 
they worked their way up the jar. It 
is much more likely that they built this 
brace-comb (the collective name for all 
comb constructions made unaided by 
honey bees) because they were short 
of comb space on the 
ordinary frames, in 
which they store nectar. 
In such circumstances 
a stock of bees will 
readily seek to solve 
their problem by making 
comb in any spot that 
offers.—ED.] 


AMERICAN HILL 
RIDGES 


S1rR,—With reference to 
Mr. R. D. Reid’s question 
about the origin of the 
ridges on the sides of 
certain hills in Somerset 
(June 13), it seems to me 
certain, by analogy with 
similar ridges here in 
California, that they have 
been formed by grazing 
cattle. Many of the hills 
about here have an 
aspect almost identical 
with that of the hill 
shown in Mr. Reid’s 
photograph. Here there 
can be no doubt that 
cattle have been the 
cause, as the land so 
marked has, in our com- 
paratively short history, 


never been used _ for 
growing any kind of 
crop — or for ‘any 
purpose other than 


cattle grazing. The Indians of this 
region, of course, did not engage in any 
form of agriculture before the coming 
of the Spaniards.—DoNNAN JEFFERS, 
Tor House, Route 2, Box 36; Carmel, 
California. 


THE LAST OF LONDON’S 
FOXES? 
Sir,—Your two correspondents from 
Hampstead who comment on the 
foxes there (June 13 and July 4) seem 
to concentrate on the word “‘ visiting,” 
but “resident’”’ would be the correct 
word. We have a periodic fox shoot 
promoted by the L.C.C., but those of 
us who love the wild life of the north- 
west of London and wish everything 
to be left entirely alone keep quiet 


about the wide distribution of the 
fox in unlikely places. 

However, there is no-—harnt in 
stating that from certain signs I have 
reason to think that the fox has made 
a temporary home down in West 
Hampstead, in the Kilburn ward of 
the Borough, not very far from the 
busy Kilburn High-road. The fox 
will travel up to two miles in a night 
in search of food, and when persecuted 
or disturbed too often will usually 
seek out the safest areas’ to rest.— 
Witiiam S. Suipp, 46, Hemstal-road, 
London, N.W.6. 


PLANTS ON RUINS 


Str,—Although repair work is gradu- 
ally eliminating the prolific plant life 
from the polychrome limestone walls 
of Ludlow Castle, Shropshire, enough 
still remains to make one wonder how 
many, particularly trees, establish 
themselves and even thrive in mortar 
and rubble, as the sycamore shown in 
the accompanying photograph sprawl- 
ing over the empty roof space of the 
Norman keep appears to do. Apart 
from the ubiquitous ivy (and ferns), 
there are yews, hazels and even a 
beech seedling. A particularly succu- 
lent sort of wallflower, valerian, dian- 
thus and sedum are common. 
Plant-festooned monuments pro- 
voke a nice problem of esthetics. 
Much as one approves the trim archi- 


_ tectural shapes of a well-kept ruin, it 


is dificult to deny the 
fascination of ruins as 
rockeries. — MARGARET 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry 
Cottage, Preston Wynne, 
Herefordshire. 


MYSTERY OF 
THE MISSING 
WRENS 


S1r,—In the eaves of our 
summerhouse about 10 ft. 
from the floor a wren 
has built her nest. The 
other day one of the 
young, still quite un- 
fledged, and with eyes 
still unopened, fell from 
the nest on to a deck 
chair and, being appar- 
ently unhurt, was re- 
placed with the help of a 
step-ladder. At the time 
several other young were 
looking out of the nest 
with beaks wide open for 
food. 

The next day there 
were no young in the 
nest. The place is so pro- 
tected that it seems most 
unlikely that the nest 
could have been robbed. 


their young in nie eae stages to wha 
they think is a safer place?—A. (jl) 
FreNcH, Mount Blow, Stapleforg 
Cambridgeshire. f 

{Well-fledged young will leave thi 
nest before their time if disturbec\} 
but if the young in question were sti 
callow they were presumably removei} 
either by some predator, in spite | 
the apparent safe position of the nest 
or by their parents. In Bird Lifei) 
published in 1949, Edward A. Arm) 
strong stated that house- “Sparrowi 
occasionally move their young fron) 
place to place in their bills, but wr 
have not heard of wrens | 
so.—Ep.] 


THE CURVE OF A QUAY 


Sir,—I suppose the splendid lines oi} 
the Cobb at Lyme Regis, in Dorset, 
must have been remarked hundreds} 
of times, yet I could not resist photo-}) 
graphing the simple, uncomplicated 
scene. How it might have appealed to} 
Hogarth as an illustration of his much- 
derided Line of Beauty! But presum-} 
ably the quay was built thus for utili 
tarian rather than esthetic reasons) 
Small ports and their quays tend tol 
grow fewer. Docks are the order oii 
our day. Do docks have serpentine) 
lines, either inside or out?—Byway-| 
MAN, Somerset. 


ALEHOUSE INVITATION | | 


~~Sir,—A curious alehouse inscripteal 
though not intentionally puzzling,| 
formerly hung over the door of an inn') 
between Sutton and Potton in Bed-| 
fordshire It ran: i} 
Cum. tak. a. mugg of mye. 
trinkey. com. trink. 
Thin. a. ful. Kart. of mye. 
verry. stron. dvink 
Harter. that. trye. a. cann. of 
mye. tittey. cum. tatter. 
And. wynde. hup. withe. mye. 
sivinty-tymes weaker. thin. water.) 
Although details are obscure, the! 
sense of the verse is plain—and very: 
persuasive. Who after reading it could! 
fail to thirst for a mug of good honest} 
beer, and “‘harter that” for a “canne| 
of titter cum tatter’?—H. JOHN: 
STONE, 87, Ollerton-road, N.11. i 


BLACKBIRD TAKING A 
NEWT . 
Str,—In your issue of June 20 a 
correspondent relates how a blackbird 
took a newt from a pool in his garden, 
and you state that you had not previ- 
ously heard of this happening. May I 
remind you that you published a letter 
from me on July 22, 1954, describing 
precisely the same event?—N. E. C. 
SNELL, The Woodlands, Colindale Hos- 
pital, The Hyde, N.W.9. 
[We regret that we overlooked 
this record. Nevertheless, the occur- 
rence remains very rare.—ED.] 


j 
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A SYCAMORE GROWING ON THE KEEP 
OF LUDLOW CASTLE, SHROPSHIRE 
See letter: Plants on Ruins 


“\ CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


THE AWKWARD SQUAD 


7 NONSIDER the fillies (affectionate name 
Ho for women international trialists). They 
Hi toil in divers ways, they spin a web of 
\npredictability; when it comes to the final 
Jelections, your guess is as good as mine. 

| This year, contrary to all precedent, the 


vast trial was an unqualified success, at least 
! rom a selector’s point of view, with its clear-cut 
Jesult and a most instructive set of hands. 
_Cake an everyday sort of deal: 
&@KO765 
OK 97 
CPA 75 
hA2 
hmAII83 N @42 
NW 6°32 VY 105 
593 Pe SS KOT 8 
&S874 S &KO1065 
& 10 
QAQI84 
© 1064 2 
& J 93 


z 


Dealer, North. East-West vulnerable. 
This hand, which was played at four tables, 


“raises a technical point that I have mentioned 


before. 


In three cases, with East-West silent 


throughout, North opened One Spade and South 


bid Two Hearts. 


‘ticular start, 


4 


eight losers. 


The accepted practice, which 
“may ease the re-bid problem after this par- 
is to assume that the response 
shows five Hearts, or at any rate not more than 
Here North has 16 points, ample 


jtrump support, good controls and only six 
losers, so the Losing Trick Count calls for a 


' 


“ 


aaa ee i 


raise to Four Hearts. In two out of these three 
cases, however, a simple raise to Three Hearts 
was passed out—just as well, perhaps, for only 
nine tricks were made after winning the opening 
Diamond lead. 

Better technique was shown by the eventual 
winners. Mrs. van Rees (North) and Miss 
Shanahan bid thus: One Spade—Two Hearts— 
Four Hearts. The lead as before was the Nine of 
Diamonds, but South rightly played low in 
dummy; as the cards lay, she could then cope 
with any line of defence. In practice East con- 


| tinued with the King of Diamonds to the Ace 


at trick 2. South came to hand with a trump 


and led her Spade, West winning; dummy took 


the Club return, and South could draw trumps, 
discard two Clubs on the Spade winners, and 
make her tenth trick with the Ten of Diamonds. 

In the other match a scientific note crept 
into the auction after Mrs. Evins, a member of 
Mrs. Craig’s team, had ventured an overcall on 


| the East cards. 


South West North East 

: 1 Spade 2 Clubs 
2 Hearts No bid 3 Clubs No bid 
3 No-Trumps No bid No bid No bid 


As South had bid freely, a raise to Four 


| Hearts seems even more marked than before, 


but North had other ideas in mind. Three Clubs 
was presumably read as a “‘directional asking 
bid” which required South to call Three 
No-Trumps with a half-guard in East’s suit; 
South duly obliged, but a Club lead held her to 
eight tricks. North would have been better 
advised to “direct’’ a contract of Three 
No-Trumps into her own hand! 

The next exhibit has limited instructional 
value, and no names will be mentioned. It 
appeared in the last round, when the main 
issue had already been decided and certain 
players had lost some of their earlier zest. 

&K973 


& J 
Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 
At one table the unopposed North-South 
sequence was One Club—Two Hearts; Three 


" 
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Hearts—Four Hearts; West made the good, but 
unlucky, lead of a Heart. It might have been 
a case where it pays to lead trumps at each 
opportunity on the two-for-one principle, but 
here the effect is to make life easier for South. 
As her trump loser vanishes on the lead, she can 
see mine sure tricks and several chances of 
developing a tenth. 

After long consideration, however, South 
made things more interesting by winning the 
Heart lead with dummy’s Queen (“Can I have 
that back?” murmured a facetious onlooker). 
Still concentrating hard, she came to hand and 
led her Spade; the Ace won, and West’s Club 
switch would have proved lethal if it had been 
a small card instead of the Queen. As it was, 
South sailed serenely home to ironic applause. 
“Did I do anything funny?” she enquired, 
marking up 620 on her score-card. 

South’s team-mates contrived to lose only 
100 on the East-West cards at the other table. 
North was not in the mood for a borderline 
opening at the score, and East saw a chance to 
avenge an earlier indignity (a psychic third- 
hand opening had talked her out of a lay-down 
slam), so the bidding went like this: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1 Club 
1 Heart Double No bid 2 Clubs 
No bid No bid No bid 


From North’s angle there seemed to be a 
lot of strength in the pack, but game looked 
remote after her partner had been doubled at 
the One level. East then proceeded to make no 
fewer than six tricks—and without the aid of 
the Ace of Spades—in the following manner: 

South cashed her top Diamonds, North 
throwing a Spade, and continued with the 
Seven; dummy ruffed with the Queen of Clubs 
and North, to her subsequent regret, elected to 
discard another Spade. East trumped a Heart, 
took a losing Spade finesse, ruffed the Heart 
return, and led a Spade; South ruffed and 
plugged away with Hearts. This led to a novel 
ending, North being now reduced to her four 
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trumps. At trick 10 a Spade was ruffed by 
South with the Nine of Clubs, North under- 
ruffing; 11, North had to trump her partner’s 
Heart lead, East over-ruffing; 12, South ruffed 
a Spade with the Knave of Clubs, North under- 
ruffing; 13, East claimed the Ace of trumps. 

The selectors lost no time in nominating 
Miss Shanahan’s quartet as our first line of 
defence in the European championships, which 
start in Vienna on August 20; a record of three 
matches won and one drawn, with a net plus of 
81 match points (the other four teams all ended 
with a minus match points score), made this 
step inevitable. At the time of writing, how- 
ever, a third pair has yet to be announced. 
Surely, on past record and the evidence of the 
trials, there is no semblance of a problem if the 
nature of the task ahead is borne in mind? It is 
strange, but true, that a player can match the 
best men in open competition and yet go all to 
pieces in a women’s event. 

Perhaps the B.B.L. will take a leaf out of 
the L.T.A’s book. There are three teen-agers 
in our Wightman Cup team, while Davies and 
Wilson were paired in the Davis Cup doubles 
for the simple but valid reason that they like 
playing together. But at bridge the older hands 
bob up again and again, regardless of past and 
present form at home and abroad. A facile 
argument is apt to prevail: A is young and can 
wait another year, whereas B’s experience 
should stiffen the team. But let us just glance 
at the final picture left by the trials. 

Not one member of Mrs. Craig’s Surrey 
foursome or of Mrs. Corwen’s scratch Yorkshire- 
Scottish combination, who finished second and 
third on their merits, has even played in a trial 
before this year. Of the winners, Mrs. van Rees 
and Mrs. Della Porta have played only once in 
the European championships, and Miss Shana- 
han twice. The team that finished fifth and last, 
after winning one match and losing three, can 
point to no fewer than 19 European caps; and 
I have a shrewd idea that our third pair for 
Vienna will come from their ranks. 


CROSSWORD No. 


ioe © 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in, a closed envelope) must reach 6. 
“Crossword No. 1432, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 9 


ACROSS 


. No doubt the slippery elm provides this sports 
equipment (6, 4) 

Seaman in part is slightly mixed (4) 

. This is just what the gun-dog shouldn’t play 


Garden, London, W.C. 2,” not later than the first post on the morning of (6, 4) 
> 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957. 


12. 
oo ye a: 


eee 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of July 11, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS,—1, Bulwarks; 5, Lissom; 9, Innocent; 10, Scoots; 
11, Decision; 12, Stoker; 14 and 18, Harmonious Blacksmith; 
22 Trials; 23, Seed- time; 24, ‘Adopts; 25, Pinnacle; 26, Trains: 
2, Lunacy; 3, Access: 
aes Stockton; 8, Moss rose; 13, 
16, ‘Manitoba; ih. Skeleton ; 


SOLUTION TO No. 1431. 


O77, Ege-shell. DOWN. get Blinds; 
4, "King of arms; 6, Inciting 
Smattering; 15, Abstract; 


Adonis; 20, Circle; 21, Reveal. 


aan: 
| a as ate 
eu 2 | 3 


10. A starry vehicle for Charles (4) 

Can he make the grade? (5) 

Nine to six has a set-back (9) 

14, Impossible to get love for a mere song (5) 

16, Attack by wasp? Nothing to it (6) 

20. Father’s part in a word (6) 

“The Indian Summer of the —— 
—Whittier (5) 

25. Refute lad who has a charge to answer (9) 

A ra Me the past will throw some light on 

it (5 


” 


. Colonel at home? Here’s the cash (4) 

28. Here comes Pluto; where has he gone? (10) 

29. Oddly enough, this wise man keeps company 
with a goose (4) 

30. Idle conversations among sculptors? (10) 


DOWN 


1. Proof-reader might think himself such a 
slave (6) 

2. Officer of the indefinite number (6) 

3. Approaches in a wiser way (5) 

4, Dad gets gin and tea, well stirred (8) 

5. Fast about morning (6) 

7. Snakebite to be proud of? (8) 

8. Fielder who might outstay his welcome (4, 4) 
11. “In vishnu-land what ?”—Browning (6) 
15. Did none of the team feel at home? (3, 3) 

17, It looks as if the resort gambles constantly in 
flowers (8) 

18. Highland dance for three? It’s nothing much 
really (8) 

19. Apple appears to be a different fruit; French 
take a hand in ‘c (8) 

22. “This fell sergeant, death, 
“Ts in his arrest” —Shakespeare (6) 

23, First man gets up to meet rising artist (6) 

24, Disguised shapes make their appearances (6) 

26. What’s the matter? (5) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1430 is 


Miss G, J. Gardner, 
8, Ladysmith-road, 
Wealdstone, 
19” Harrow, 
Middlesex. 
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ngines long. And every scrap of precious know 
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e finest 


and experience which has been gained in producing these engines is 


used to make the finest engines in the world today. 


A Villiers engine now has a 
proud pedigree which is over 


two million e 
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not months. In short, if you want an engine you can really 


A Villiers engine is perfectly designed for its job: is skilfully 
Villiers Engines are fitted by the leading manufacturers of: Barrows 


manufactured and will give untroubled service which is measured in 


trust—then it must be a Villiers. 
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Three-W heelers 


Scooters . 
Light Cars . Motor Scythes . Concrete Mixers - Crop Sprayers . Hedge 


Trucks. 


Saws . 


Lighting Plants . Pumps - 


\ 


Cultivators. Lawn Mowers . Motor Cycles « 
Cutters . 
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Write to us stating the type of machine or plant you require and we 


will send you a list of those fitted with Villiers engines, 


relevant literature. 


THE POWER AND THE HEART OF A FINE MACHINE 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


- NEWCASTLE - CHESTER 


+ LONDON 


Magnet is the modern Hard Gloss 
WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


White Lead Paint in 30 intermixable colours 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LTD 


| Exchequer’s Budget warning that 


following the Chancellor of the 


something would have to be done 
about gifts inter vivos, and this appre- 
hension was increased by a clause in 
the Finance Bill designed, not merely 


to plug loop-holes in the law, but also 
|to be effective in retrospect. 


Under existing legislation, estate 


| duty is levied on outright gifts made 


| within a period of five years preceding 
the death of the donor, at the esti- 


mated value of those gifts at the date 


| of death, and on the property as given. 
| But donors and recipients, with the 
| assistance of professional advice, have 
| invented a number of “ disappearing 


tricks’’ whereby gifts are promptly 
translated to other mediums and lose 


their identity, so that when the 
| authorities come to assess the donor’s 


estate for duty there is no trace of any 
transaction. 


REVERSIONARY INTERESTS 
IN LEASEHOLDS 


NE of the types of property that 

has lent itself to this legitimate 
means of avoiding death duties is real 
estate, and Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, 
moving an amendment to Clause 35 of 
the Finance Bill in the House of 
Commons the other day, said that, 
although the proposed legislation 
tuled that where a donee had ceased to 
possess the property originally given, 
duty would fall on the property he had 
received in substitution, it did not deal 
with what could be done with a lease- 
hold interest. For example, if a donor 
gave a leasehold interest; and the 
donee bought the reversion to the 
lease, that leasehold interest would 
disappear because it would merge in 
the reversion, and there would be no 
substituted property on which a 
charge could be made. Another in- 
stance would be where a donor sold a 
reversion, but kept a long lease him- 
self, leaving one day in the reversion, 
and then gave the long lease to the 
donee. Once again the long lease 
would merge and disappear and there 
would be no substitute property. ‘“The 
amendment,” he said, ‘“‘will bring what 
is required in justice into the charge,”’ 
and it was duly agreed to. 


ANOMALY IN REVISED LAW 


oo amendment, moved by 
Sir Patrick Spens, provided that 
the clause should apply only to gifts 
made and dispositions effected after 
Budget Day of this year; in other 
words that the legislation proposed 
should not be retrospective. It was 
true, he said, that the clause oper- 
ated only for a death which occurred 
after the Bill was passed, but that was 
the death of the donor, and what those 
who proposed the amendment were 
deeply concerned about was the effect 
on the donee. The effect of the clause 
was that on the death of the donor 
within the five years, the property or 
its equivalent was deemed still to exist 
and had to be aggregated with other 
property, and the unfortunate donee 
had to_produce the estate duty. In 
short, there was an anomaly in the 
revised law that threatened numbers 
of people “who might not have the 
wherewithal to meet estate duty.”’ 


EASEMENT REASONABLE 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer 
produced a reply that seems to 
have satisfied most people. 

“The criticism,’ he said, “is 
that the rules are being changed half- 
way through the game, that a number 
of testators may be prejudiced, and 
some hardship may arise because the 
money may have been spent.”’ Sir 
Patrick Spens’s amendment, however, 
went too far, since it would exclude 
gifts made before the Budget. Never- 
theless he agreed that some easement 
was reasonable, and he went on to say 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


‘ESTATE DUTY OPTION 


| HERE was considerable appre- 
| hension among property owners 
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that the Government would propose 
in the report stage to provide that 
where, before the publication of the 
Finance Bill, the donee had parted 
with the property, or had received 
bonus shares, he would. have the 
option of being treated under the old 
law or the new. 


SUSSEX ESTATE SALE 


AND in Sussex is tightly held, and 
I have commented on its scarcity 
on several occasions. However, on the 
last day of this month Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker,’ Lofts and Warner will 
offer Newbuildings, an estate of 
approximately 700 acres, near Shipley, 
on behalf of Lady Anne Lytton. The 
property includes three dairy and 
mixed farms, four stock farms, 350 
acres of woodland and four cottages 
let to produce an income of about 
£1,100 a year. 


SIR GORDON RICHARDS’S 
MARLBOROUGH HOME 


IR GORDON RICHARDS has de- 
cided to live at his training estab- 
lishment at Ogbourne, Wiltshire, and 
in consequence has decided to sell 
Clements Meadow, Marlborough, 
which has been his home for the past 
twenty years. The house was built in 
1902. It is for sale with four acres, a 
cottage, a stable and outbuildings 
through Messrs. Jackson-Stops’s 
Cirencester offices, who describe it as 
one of the most lavishly equipped and 
impeccably maintained properties they 
have dealt with for some time. 

Another property for sale that is 
lavishly equipped by any standard is 
Saint Hill, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
which Messrs. John D. Wood are 
offering on behalf of the Maharaja of 
Jaipur. The house, which is built in 
Georgian style, has eight bathrooms, 
a passenger lift and a ballroom. The 
land includes a home farm, with a 
manager's house, two lodges and five 
cottages, and the whole property is 
available with possession. 

Acting for Lord Killearn, Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons have sold 
Kennington House, near Ashford, 
Kent. Kennington, a typical Queen 
Anne house, stands in 104 acres and 
includes two flats, garages, stables and 
other outbuildings. 


SOLD BY AIR MINISTRY 
S a result of the Government’s 
policy that Service departments 
should dispose of surplus land, the 
Secretary of State for Air instructed 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and 
Messrs. E. C. Lovell and Sons to 
auction Ramridge, an 18th-century 
house and 156 acres, near Andover, 
Hampshire, with possession. The 
property was purchased as a whole 
for £14,000. 

An agricultural property situated 
at no great distance from Ramridge 
that changed hands privately the 
other day is the Twatley estate, near 
Malmesbury, Wiltshire, which includes 
a manor house and an attested home 
farm of about 240 acres. Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey were the agents. 


FISHING IN IRELAND 


ALMON fishing is in demand, and 

I imagine that Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff, and their Irish 
colleagues, Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
McCabe, are facing the September 
auction of Clobemon Hall, Bally- 
carney, Ferns, Co. Wexford, with 
equanimity. 

The property, which will be 
offered on behalf of Sir George and 
Lady Murphy, covers 150 acres and 
includes a medium-sized Georgian 
house and 1? miles of fishing in the 
River Slaney, on which stretch the 
catch has averaged 138 salmon a year 
for ten consecutive years to the end of 
the 1956 season at an average weight 
of 113 Ib. per fish. 
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Fishwick Farm, Berwickshire 
Home of the 1956 Smithfield Champion’s owner 


ISHWICK FARM is on the Scottish Border, in the county 
F of Berwickshire. It consists of 700 acres of mixed arable 
land and is owned by Mr. A. H. Stobo, who won the Supreme 
Champion Award at the 1956 Smithfield Show with his heifer 
‘Highland Princess’. The champion was auctioned for 
£1,600—a record price. Mr. Stobo, like many other farmers, 


relies on BP Diesolite for his diesel tractors. 


SHELL AND BP 
FARM SERVICE 
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JARMING NOTES 


SY 


end of June, July has brought 

some thunderstorms to most 
rts of the country and the crops 
we been wonderfully refreshed. 
umidity and a high soil temperature 
ive stimulated almost greenhouse 
owth in some potato crops. They 
sre overdue to make some move- 
ent. Friends in Essex and Warwick- 
ire who farm clay ground were 
>spairing of their main crop potatoes 
/hen I met them at the Royal Show, 
‘Jat there are some most promising 
4) ‘ops on soil where the water level is 
ever far below the surface. This is a 
ear when spray irrigation of potatoes 
pd sugar-beet pays handsomely. 
} |here is nothing wrong with some of 
ae winter wheat on good ground. 
| own in good time in the autumn, it 
} ept growing through the winter and 
/ ow the heads as well as the straw are 
| hick with promise. I do not like the 
j 00k of some of the spring wheat, 
{ vhich is thin with small heads. But 
/here is some promising spring-sown 
»arley to be seen, notably on the chalk, 
\alcareous soils seem to be able to hold 
/ he moisture better than most others, 
ind the barley sown early with fer- 
& given down the same spout as 


ena the baking time at the 


the seed has grown away well. Oats 
jaave not been so happy, and I have 
seen some fields on the gravel that are 
coming to harvest all too early. Yields 
will be light. 


Welcome Aftermath 


| N the grass and clover leys from 
which a hay crop was taken in 
mid-June or earlier there is now a fine 
| green growth that is welcome alternate 
grazing for stock that have been 
| searching for sparse mouthfuls on the 
| permanent pastures that were burned 
) bare and brown. We treat our leys 
much more generously than we do the 
old pastures for the reason that we are 
| usually taking either silage or hay as 
a crop early in the season. The old 
| grass we are apt to leave to itself, but 
it does deserve more attention. At 
this time, if the stock can be con- 
| veniently shifted on to the aftermath, 
it is a good plan to tackle with a weed 
| spray some of the rubbish which the 
cattle have left. Patches of nettles, 
docks and thistles are just in the right 
state to take the spray with good 
effect. I hope that the local agricul- 
tural contractor, who has the neces- 
sary equipment and who understands 
| the choice of spray for grass land, will 
be able to tackle two untidy pastures 
for me this week., 


Work Study 


O interest farmers in the possibili- 

ties of applying the techniques of 
work study to the everyday jobs on 
the farm the British Productivity 
Council made a film which was shown 
at the time of the Royal Show. 
Those who saw it say that telling ex- 
amples of labour-saving were pre- 
sented. Weall know that old-fashioned 
farm buildings are a handicap to the 
efficient and satisfactory use of labour. 
Most of the buildings on British farms 
were designed for use in the days of the 
wheelbarrow and pitchfork. To illus- 
trate the theme of the film Mr. George 
Batten’s Cotswold farm was taken as 
a typical example. He found that he 
had been bequeathed by his father two 
ancient cowsheds for housing 40 
Friesians. Owing to the difficulties of 
lay-out, the milking routine required 
five operatives. Work study overcame 
a number of problems and played a 
major part in the siting and design of 
the new parlour. Now only two men 
are required to do the milking and the 
time for the job has been considerably 
reduced, The Productivity Council 
seems to be tackling its task in a prac- 
tical way. Sir James Turner, of the 
N.F.U., and Mr; Harold Collison, of 
the N.U.A.W., are members of the 
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5ROPS SHOOT AHEAD 


Council, and there are 107 local com- 
mittees and associations spreading the | 


gospel of work study. The aim is to find 


by analysis the best method of doing | 


a job of work. 


Fatstock Marketing 


R. OWEN GUARD, Chairman of | 

the Fatstock Marketing Cor- | 
poration, will have a cheerful story to | 
tell his members at their annual meet- | 
ing on July 30. His statement shows | 
a profit for the year ended March of |} 


£553,548. In the year F.M.C. did not 


deal with so many bacon pigs as | 
before, but, excluding them, the weight | 


of fresh and imported meat sold in- 
creased by 17 per cent. This is the 
trade that the Corporation does with 
butchers, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the service rendered satisfies 
butchers as well as producers. Indeed 


the corporation has to thrive in a | 
highly competitive market. It has not | 


sought, neither does it receive, any 


financial aid from the Government. | 


Last year producers were invited to 


take up unsecured loan notes, and the | 
full amount of £500,000 wanted by the | 


Corporation to expand its facilities and 
improve its services was readily forth- 
coming. Those who subscribed now 
get 10 per cent. interest on their money 
for the year, and all members in pro- 
portion to their sales to the Corpora- 
tion are to be paid on September 30 
next bonuses that will total £200,000. 
This looks like healthy progress and 
sound business administration. Mr. 


Guard has gathered a competent team. | 


Baby Lambs 


AM interested in a letter from 

Lt.-Colonel Long in Malaga, He 
suggests that flockmasters here should 
do more about catering for the demand 
for baby lamb as a delicacy. He 
describes covderito, a common dish in 
Spain for which baby lamb is used, 
saying ‘‘The flesh is so succulent and 
tender that when slowly stewed with 
tomatoes and potatoes it makes such 
a delicious dish that it is difficult not 
to over-indulge.’’ This is an idea worth 
pursuing. I know that before the war 
at least one Wiltshire farmer had a 
regular contract to supply baby lamb 
to the Atlantic ships sailing from 
Southampton. He supplied lambs 
that killed at no more than 18-22 lb. 
and received such remuneration as 
justified killing them at a very early 
age rather than letting them run on 
with their mothers to attain the nor- 
mal killing weight of 35-40 lb. I am 
told that the Fatstock Marketing 
Board has lately developed some trade 
with Paris on these lines, flying over 
the carcasses of baby lambs. It is a 
matter of price whether this trade can 
usefully be developed. If a farmer can 
get 3s. a lb. for a fat lamb killing at 
40 lb., he needs 6s. a lb. for the lamb 
that kills at only 20 lb. The extra 
weight does not cost him anything, 
as he keeps the ewe anyway. 


Egg Prices 


\ X HEN the British Egg Marketing 

Board got into the saddle I 
hoped that the weekly statement about 
prices to producers would be in lan- 
guage that we can all understand. 
The first effort of the Board is no 
better than the tangle that the Minis- 
try of Agriculture perpetrated for so 
long. I read that ‘‘the seasonal level 
of minimum prices to be paid for first- 
quality eggs—large and standard 
grades—is 4s. 3d. a dozen.’’ Then a 
little farther down the sheet I read 
that “the current seasonal minimum 
price for hen eggs of first quality— 
large and standard grades—is 3s. 9d. 
a dozen.”” Do I get 4s. 3d. or 3s. 9d., 
less the levy of $d. a dozen which the 
Board is taking for egg advertising 
and other services? 

CINCINNATUS. 


Banking Service 
where you need it 
when you need it 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 
ety ante eae 


ciate the delight of a parfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 


enough in body, just dry enough 1 Resietared Tete MO 
: . . . JERE NE 
for the most discriminating palate, | Bing DINNER SH 


there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “‘ La Ina” 
Remember, Domecq’s Sherries ee 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 
centuries. 


SOMECYS _- 


LA INA 


Obtainable through your uswal channels of supply. 


fe Gi Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


\ Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 


the best bars recommend— saphena: 


VWfite Sotin SHORTEST! FASTEST! 


You won . have to be in your favourite bar very long to know why 
Burnett’s “‘ White Satin’’ Gin holds such a special place. For 
nearly 200 years it has been the distinctive Gin — just 
that much finer, just that much smoother to the taste. 


HAVE IT AT HOME, TOO! Put Burnett’s “White 
Satin” Gin on your next order. Available in all sizes, 


© SOUTH AFRICA 


: FLY DC-7B 
wih COPE Hen Batteries via WES COMETERGUTE 


= EGG PRODUCTION 


isa CONGENIAL and 
PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION 


Our modern battery equipment is scien- 
tifically designed to provide reliable 
labour-saving conditions and increased 
efficiency. 


Our vast range includes :— 


3 1. Fully automatic Cafeteria with continuous 
: feeding, watering and cleaning. 
| 2. The Orthodox Congress glass clean scraper 


and the same price as ordinary gins. 


NOW FIRST CLASS 
s AND TOURIST 


battery, with static feeding, automatic 


waren Sicwmeetenistens Eine switch (In association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) 
3. The Cope American type Californian cage— 
cheaper but much more efficient than deep Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
Writelfundeeaiie Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
3 Telephone : WHItehall 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2343. 


COPE & COPE LTD 


Dept. C 


| Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel. 54491-2 


IEW BOOKS 


| Pp ARON HAUSSMANN, who laid 
f B his hand so heavily upon 
; Paris, only once, so far as I 
' mow, said an amusing thing. Some- 
me suggested to him that he deserved 
lo be made a duc, and he said that he 
vas far more likely to be known as an 
} \iqueduc. So wholly given over to his 
job was Haussmann that his saying 
vas by that much nearer the mark. 
sleeping and waking he dreamed 
grandiose dreams of avenues, arches, 
. What 
‘stood in his way was easily dealt with, 
for there was a king behind him. It 
twas bought up and pulled down. 
There were no bulldozers 


bridges, tunnels and sewers. 


in those 
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“REMODELLER OF 
| PARIS 


~ Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


can admire his integrity and the com- 
pleteness of his belief-in-self. He fell at 
last. Louis Napoleon, who had always 
supported him, sought to soften the 
blow by writing personally to say 
there was no alternative but for him 
to resign. Haussmann said: ‘‘A man 
like me does not resign, neither does 
he cling to power. Either you sack 


him or you keep him.’’ He was sacked. 

The authors give us a good 
account of what Haussmann did and 
of Parisian society at the time when he 
was doing it. “To old gentlemen 
looking back from the 1870’s after 
Haussmann had done his work the 
transformation of the city was so 
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| THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BARON HAUSSMANN. By J. M. and 


Brian Chapman 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s.) 


ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL. By L. T. C. Rolt 
(Longmans, 25s.) 


MY APPRENTICESHIPS and MUSIC-HALL SIDELIGHTS. 
By Colette 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 


days, but labour was cheap, though it 
had a tendency to be rebellious. 
| Public works were doubly useful. 
| They gave employment to the dis- 
_ affected. They cleaned up the lairs in 
! which rebellion lurked. They made 
| the throwing up of barricades more 
difficult; and the wide roads provided 
the artillery with admirable fields of 
fire and the cavalry with room to 
manceuvre. It was good for finance, 
. too. When Haussmann was ponder- 
ing the Opéra scheme, he was able to 
nip in and buy for the State, at 715 
francs a square metre, land which 
soon afterwards people were buying at 
1,500 to 2,000 francs. All these things 
were very desirable in the Paris of 
Louis Napoleon. 


TRICKING A SPECULATOR 
It is easy to see, from The Life 
and Times of Baron Haussmann, by 
J. M. and Brian Chapman (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 25s.), how easy it 
would have been for Haussmann to 
feather his own nest in these circum- 


stances. It is to his credit that he 
resisted temptation. It is to be 
doubted whether he felt it. One 


speculator fell into a neat trap. He 
offered Haussmann a fat bribe for a 
contract, and, when the Baron 
expressed surprise at the amount, 
thought he was hesitating because it 
was too small. He thereupon hand- 
somely raised it, and Haussmann 
asked where the profit would come in 
with so much going out. Oh, there 
would be a fine profit all the same. 
Very well, then, said Haussmann, you 
must do the work at the price of your 
tender, minus this bribe. 
Incorruptible, hard-working, con- 
vinced of his own value and of the 
importance of what he was doing, 
deadly dull: that is how Haussmann 
here appears. He was capable of 
preaching the virtue of drains in the 
most intimate circumstances. When 
one of his mistresses died she left 
400,000 francs to install a drainage 
system in her native village. While 
thinking themanan:appalling ‘bore, one 


enormous as to have made a different 


world. The changes which overtook | 


Paris in these forty years were 
enormously greater than anything 
which has happened from 1870 to the 
present day. In the period from 1853 
to 1870 Paris turned a corner and 
emerged from being an overgrown 
medieval city to become a modern 
capital. Only in the last twenty years 
have there been any major modifica- 
tions to the broad lines laid down by 
Haussmann.” 

Haussmann has been accused of 
vandalism, and the authors think that 
“though much of this criticism was too 
extreme,” the critics were “justified in 
condemning the demolitions on the 
Cité and the mutilation of the gardens 
of the Luxembourg.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman think that on the whole 
Haussmann didn’t do a bad job. 
“What he, as plain administrator, 
could do was to ensure at least some 
general unity in the line of a street or 
an open place, and to insist on his 
perspectives. Haussmann’s Paris does 
not escape the reproach of monotony, 
but the majestic new boulevards and 
the apartment blocks have a pleasing 
symmetry, and a noble, if bourgeois, 
dignity.”” Few men, indeed, they 
think, could have made what he did of 
the unique position he held. 


BRUNEL’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

About Haussmann there is some- 
thing stolid and Germanic rather than 
Latin. Isambard Kingdom Brunel 
had more of Gallic quality. His 
father was an émigré Frenchman 
practising as an engineer in England, 
and the son was as much at home with 
the French as the English language. 
His mother was the daughter of 
William Kingdom, a Plymouth naval 
contractor; and there is something 
fitting in that, for it is as you pass out 
of Plymouth that you see, if you look 
from the railway train window, 
enormous letters inscribed over the 
arch through which the train will pass: 
“TI. K. BRUNEL: Engineer: 1859.” 
So far as I know, this is the only work 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW rosBacco! 


I’d never have believed it possible, but now [ve tried 
wickory the revolution’s taken place. It really is 
extraordinarily good. It shows it sometimes pays to 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclait’s 
Hickory, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 


leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


A!9OL IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in two ounce tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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PURVEYORS OF ‘CHAMPAGNE 


MOET 
& 
CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1949 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


WHATEVER THE OUTING 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 


of Whishies 
SANDEMAN O | 
SCOTCH = 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine whiskies 


under. the same family pro- \" 


prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


writes Frank Muir, 
well-known radio 
and television 
celebrity. 


“A fantastic performance which I am 
sure would not be equalled by any other 
machine on the market. The 
Hayter’s rotary action shows no 
mercy to scrub, weeds, suckers 
or grass of any height, 
down it all comes!” 
The result is a neat trim 
finish produced and 
maintained without 
effort. 


Illustration shows the 
24” Hayter Scythe 

powered by a reliable 
4-stroke engine. 


CASH PRICE , 
(del’d U.K.) 


£52 
OR BY EASY 
PAYMENTS. 


Please write for details of the Hayter range. 


HAYTERS (SALES) LIMITED 


8 SPELLBROOK LANE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 


COUNT THERMOS IN 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


THERMOS keeps every precious drop of your drinks STEAMING 
hot or ICY cold... just the way they should be for a really successful 
picnic. And you'll find plenty of models to choose from if you ask for 
THERMOS —the original vacuum flask: from the pocket size Minor to 
the big-capacity Family Flask, there’s one for every need. 


Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Vessels 


Bicycle made for two? 
Ask for the smart new 
‘World’ flask No. 15 Standard 


Lone Miss? Pack her off with 
a Thermos Minor 


Four in family? Plenty for 
everybody in the twin- 
cupped No. 15Q Family 


If Baby makes three... 
settle for the Major 
‘World’ size, No. 1515 


Thermos ‘World’ flasks all have 
the exclusive lock-on polythene 
stopper, most effective flask closure 
ever designed. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


the reliable brand of vacuum vessels 


AY 


Electric Candle Flame Fittin 
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148, SLOANE ST., S.W.1 
SLOane 4249 - 3387 


«| Brunel’s so dramatically signed. 
|e design was his, but it was his chief 
4\istant who finished the job. When 
/ unel “took his first and last look at 
/» completed bridge, he lay on a 
jecially prepared platform truck, 
ile one of Gooch’s locomotives drew 
‘m very slowly beneath the pier 
_ches and over the great girders. For 
3 railway career was ended. Broken 
|; the last and the most ambitious of 
| his schemes—his great ship— 
jrunel was dying.” 
| So Mr. L. T. C. Rolt in Isambard 
jingdom Brunel (Longmans, 25s.). 
ae great ship may have been the 
lost ambitious of his schemes, but I 
‘ink that when we say “‘Brunel’’ to- 
juy what springs to mind is the G.W.R. 
| is the line I know best in Britain, 
jad it is the line that, in some way I 
on’t quite understand, has woven, 
ore closely than any other, an almost 
/ffectionate link between itself and 
1ose who use it. I know that I was 
_bsurdly touched the other day, when 
‘ravelling home, to find on my cutlery 
‘he old inscription and the old coat-of- 
‘rms; and I remember how, a few 
‘ears ago, I asked a dining-car 
-ttendant whom I had known for 
\birty years or so how he liked working 
‘or a nationalised railway. He said: 
'To me, sir, this will never be any- 
jhing but the G.W.R.” And there, 
| proudly incised over the bridge that is 
the railway’s supreme and most 
llramatic achievement, is that chal- 
enging name. 


WORKS OF GRACE AND POWER 
There is much else, and, especially 
|there is the bridge that spans the Avon 
jut Clifton with a romantic grace that 
|makes you realise the versatility of the 
man who could achieve that as well as 
the classic solidity and power at 
Saltash. Unlike Haussmann, he took 
an active physical part in the work he 
had in hand, often dangerous work. 
More than once it brought death very 
mear. He was able not only to decide 
what must be done but also to invent 
‘the tools for doing it. This sometimes 
happened in the oddest circumstances. 
He once, while doing some tricks in the 
nursery, swallowed a half-sovereign 
that stuck in his wind-pipe. A surgeon 
failed to remove the coin. “In this 
serious pass .. . he rapidly sketched 
out a simple piece of apparatus con- 
sisting of a board, pivoted between 
two uprights, upon which he could be 
strapped down and then swung rapidly 
head over heels. This was quickly 
made and the experiment tried.’ It 
succeeded on the second effort and the 
coin fell out. It is an odd story, for 
you don’t make a piece of apparatus 
like that in five minutes, and if the 
coin was going to choke Brunel it was 
a long time in doing it. In any case, 
what fun for the children! To see 
Papa whirling head over heels must 
have been far more exciting than 
seeing him pretend to swallow a half- 
sovereign. I can almost hear them 
shouting: “Do it again, Daddy!”’ 

Mr. Rolt has a deep admiration 
for Brunel.and his works, and well he 
may. As a man, he was as interesting 
as Haussmann was dreary; and the 
works are there for all to see. 


VICISSITUDES OF COLETTE 

The French novelist Colette has 
had quite a vogue since her death, and 
she deserves it. In their translations 
of her works, Messrs. Secker and 
Warburg now give us in one volume 
My Apprenticeships and Music-hall 
Sidelights (15s.). The first tells of her 
early married days with her middle- 
aged husband Monsieur Willy. We 
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JEVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING-continued 


know from My Mother's House and 
Sido what a rustic up-bringing Colette 
had, and one thing unexplained is how 
this small country mouse came to 
know the Parisian Tom-cat whom she 
married. However, marry him she did, 
to her great sorrow and her great gain, 
M. Willy engaged many people to 
write the books that he signed, and 
his young wife was one of them. Over 
against his flagrant infidelities she had 
to set the fact that, but for him, she 
might never have discovered the 
talent that, launched under her hus- 
band’s name, she learned in time to 
make her own. What a talent it is! 
She writes incomparable phrases. ‘I 
heard the jaws of the big scissors 
chewing the linen.”’ 

Here is the account of her strange 
alliance: here are superb portraits of 
her husband’s friends and hers in that 
far-off Paris. She left M. Willy at last 
and toured the provincial music-halls; 
and the lives of the men and women 
and the performing animals, the 
weather in the streets, the tiredness, 
the cynicism and the enthusiasm of 
such a career are all here. What has 
she learned of a life that would have 
filled many people with disgust and 
despair? Something that Mr. Purdy, 
whose book was reviewed here last 
week, has yet to learn. “I know now 
that I was right to trust in what I then 
knew least: my fellow-beings, human 
kindness.” 


————— © 


MEMORIES OF A TEST 
MATCH SCORER 


HOSE interested in what goes on 

behind the scenes in first-class 
cricket will find much to enlighten 
them in W. H. Ferguson’s auto- 
biography, My. Cricket (Nicholas 
Kaye, 15s.). Mr. Ferguson has been 
on over 40 tours as scorer and baggage 
supervisor, and has had better oppor- 
tunities than most to get to know an 
immense number of cricketers from 
many countries. When he started his 
career 50 years ago his position was 
almost that of a servant of the team, 
taking a good many knocks and not 
getting much in return. But by his 
last tour in 1954 he had established 
himself as an equal; his book shows 
that he did this by standing up for 
himself against even the haughtiest 
and most temperamental of team 
captains. 

Mr. Ferguson has some hard 
words about the state of modern 
cricket. As a New Zealander who 
began his career with the Australians 
he is naturally most interested in 
them, but does not hold out much 
hope for their cricketing future at the 
moment. However, his book has more 
good than bad cricket in it, and plenty 
of advice for modern players and team 
managers. 


County and Test Cricketers 


A book which tells the story of a 
great cricketing county is The Surrey 
Story by Gordon Ross (Stanley Paul, 
15s.). Surrey was first in the County 
Championship from 1952 to ’56 under 
Surridge’s leadership; Mr. Ross re- 
cords the team’s ups and downs before 
this great achievement,including the six 
years’ championship from 1887 to ’92. 
A Surrey player who has reached Test 
status is Tony Lock; his auto- 
biography For Surrey and England 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
describes his career from his start as a 
Surrey professional at the age of 16 to 
the 1956 Test matches against Aus- 
tralia. Lock’s rival as a left-arm spin 
bowler, J. H. Wardle, gives an account 
of his own exploits in Happy Go 
Johnny (Robert Hale, 15s.). Wardle, 
a Yorkshireman, has won a reputation 
for lightheartedness on the field, and 
this book contains a good deal of 
humour as well as sound cricket. 


WHAT 
CAUSES 


LOS 
COSTLY 


PLUMBING REPAIRS 


WASTE OF 
SOAP AND DETERGENT 


SORE SKIN 


These are all signs that your home is suffering from the 
ravages of HARD WATER. Get rid of this curse for ever 
by installing a Permutit Water Softener now. It will quickly 
pay for itself in savings of fuel, detergents and repair bills 
and will bring you gloriously soft water for all toilet and 


domestic purposes. Models are available to suit every 
household and a home demonstration will gladly be given 
on request. Can be purchased on easy terms if desired. 
Send coupon for details or telephone REGent 2972 


Get rid of hard water with a 


»PERMUTIT 


}2> WATER SOFTENER 


-_ 
et at oo + 262) 51 Regent St., 
7 isd, (Dept- Y.H. London, 
oa t Uo. 


ene eT 
at The Permutt 


Au 


Please send me full details. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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The New Evening | 
‘rocks are 
usually Short 


HERE is no sign that short evening 

dresses are going out of favour. On 

the contrary, they are more numerous and 
nore glamorous than ever in the early collections 
or next autumn and winter. Two vastly differ- 
ot styles prevail: the dress with the bouffant 
kirt that is interpreted in several ways, and the 
heath. For the latter silhouette the matt silks of 
1 supple texture, metallic lamés and brocades 
ire the medium, the hghtest ones being draped 
wround the torso and cut low at the back and 
1igh in front. The lamés in gorgeous blends of 
solour woven with either silver or gold are 
vorked more simply to show off the pattern, 
and the décolletage is strapless or shaped to a 
modest V or square in front dipping to a low 
urve at the back. The heavier brocades are 
often given “‘trouser” pleats in front and brief 
trapless bodices, and the same treatment is 
hosen for heavy lace. 

The wider skirts vary considerably. There 
ire the so-called bubble skirts puffed out by 
zathers emerging from a neat waist, supported 
inderneath and then drawn in at the hem. At 
ts most extreme this skirt takes on a melon 
shape, but it is prettier when it is less exuberant 
ind the folds emerge from a somewhat height- 
ened waist in front and curve outwards gently 
on either side of the skirt somewhat like a 
srecian vase. There is necessarily a structure 
inderneath to keep the shape, and the silk is 
nounted. These dresses are unusual, very chic, 


skirts an i Ree SA 

laces mounted on faintly tinted silks are charming and so are 
taffetas that have wide overskirts shaped like petals opening at the 
back over an underskirt. Dior shows an elegant design of this kind 
\in a pale apricot yellow, one of a series of creamy tones that are very 
much to the fore in the new ranges of somewhat heavier silks; they 
are particularly successful for brocade and also broché satin. Orchid 
and a delicious muted blue were the choice of Susan Small for satin 
dresses with bell skirts and glittering bodi both dresses that 
flatter the wearer. In her collection the low-backed clinging black 
silks made a distinguished group in quite a different manner. 
Another, also clinging, was a black guipure lace sheath that had 
a high waist. 

Airy mixtures for evening of pure silk or rayon woven with 
nylon contrast with close dense mixtures of wool and either silk or 
rayon for day time and are the main trends contained in the Sekers 
autumn collection. The sleek blends resemble a fine suiting while 
the mixture of the yarns breaks up the surface in many different 
blurred or slub effects. They are mostly completely matt, some like 
analpaca, others with a slub at intervals so that they are more of a 
shantung. Usually the wool forms the weft and the silk or rayon 
the warp and percentages run between sixty to sixty-eight of wool 
to thirty-two to forty of silk or rayon. These suitings have been 
extensively ordered by couturiers and model wholesalers all over the 
world, so that we are bound to see whole series of simple suave little 
dres and suits in the coming collections; who could wish for a 
better fashion? The clothes they make can be worn just as well t 
day as for cocktails—indeed, for any time except the formal occa- 

ns—and the fabrics have substance, so that they wear well. 

The group of airy organzas mix silk or rayon with nylon, the 
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nylon being used for small vividly coloured blurred 
dots about the size of a shilling or motifs on a contrast- 
ing ground. One design shows an arrangement of 
twining trails of leaves grouped into circles. 
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eX Grin series of these semi-sheers is a jacquard 
with the all-over pattern as a light all-over floral 
or marbled effect in tone on tone. Colours are faint— 
shell pink, lilac, ice blue—as well as in the stronger 
Chinese range of yellows, apricot, rose, peacock and 
blue. Yellow ochre has been ordered repeatedly both as 
a satin or a blended silk when it forms the background 
for small motifs in mixed rich colours. Raisin brown 
and black are the leaders among the new suitings and 
alpacas, while a curious dull olive green is definitely 
chic. 

The pattern for autumn emerges from these 
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An evening suit in cinnamon satin has a 
chunky lined jacket with a wide collar spread 
over the shoulders and sleeves set in below the 
shoulders. The dress underneath is a sheath 
with small sleeves and low-cut wedge neckline 
(Frederick Starke) 


(Below) Evening coat in kingfisher blue taffeta. 

It covers a sheath of gold and blue lamé with a 

high front and a low back. The skirt is 
mid-calf in length (Frederick Starke) 


A youthful evening dress made from gossamer 
white Alencgon lace printed with pink roses and 
green foliage. The bodice moulds by means of many 
vertical sections and the frill is joined on by a 
narrow green velvet ribbon (Spectator Sports) 


fabric shows. Cocktail dresses with light bouffant 
skirts vie with the sheath composed of a fluid matt 
silk that is heavy or used in fold upon fold mounted 
on a firm foundation. Black and a glowing bronze 
have been ordered by top-ranking couturiers. The 
pinks look delightful in the organza range, as do 
cream or yellow mixed with gold. Patterns in a 
tone on tone are strongly fancied and so are all the 
Eastern designs of intricate involved trails that 
twine and intertwine. 

Cottons for next summer appeared at the 
Cotton Board’s collection of clothes designed by 
famous couturiers of London and Paris and gave a 
blue-print of fashion to come. The unorthodox 
approach of the majority towards this Cinderella 
fabric constitutes a major piece of re-thinking, for 
many of the dresses were constructed, then draped 
and folded in the same way as a silk chiffon or lamé. 
The Robia voile of Tootal, treated to resist creases, 
was chosen by Jean Dessés for an elaborate draped 
scarlet sheath, and Digby Morton had 
manipulated the same light cotton in black 


for a short dress that had 
folded crossover bodice and 


and gathers. Another interesting} 
use of this voile by Jean Dessés} 
was the placing of a dark purplish} 
grey over emerald, creating an} 
iridescent effect, while the ela-] 
borate cut made it completely} 
unlike the little cotton voile] 
dress of the accepted tradition. 
Balmain’s high-waisted short! 
evening dress in pink sailcloth 
of a weight at least half the usual] 
was charming with the bodice of 
the same pink striped in white. 
A heavy white cotton lace re- 
embroidered with gleaming ray- 
on made an elegant ankle-length 
sheath dress by Hardy Amies 
with long straight covering coat. 

Outstanding among the 
heavier cotton weaves used for 
the day clothes was the mercer-} 
ised tweed with an Everglaze™ 
crease-resistant finish that was } 
made up by Michael for a sheath 
dress and jacket. The fashion- }} 
able contours were 4 


here—a ¥ 
pouched back and high front on | 
the dress and an intricate cut on | 


pouch above a hipband and soft } 
gathers on the shoulders at the | 
back. This cotton had a dis- 4 
tinctly rough-cast surface with } 
loose knop yarns in white making ~ 
blobs all over the close black and - 
white speckled weave ground. 
A smoother type of cotton tweed, | 
also in black and white, used by © 
Digby Morton resembled petit 
point. The darkish mixtures of | 
colours for some stripes and 
plaids looked delightful as pleat- 
ed skirts and simple shirts and ~ 
gave a preview for next year. So 
did the exciting vivid reds © 
among the light cottons. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. > 
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